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THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES TO THE HISTORIAN’ 


by CARL WITTKE 


Professor of History and Dean of the Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University 


The question is frequently asked nowadays, Why do historians 
have so little influence in public affairs, and why have men and 
women, who have been especially trained to study and distill con- 
clusions from the long experience of the past, so little status as 
counselors and molders of public opinion in present-day society? 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence of historians of an earlier 
day in this regard, and it must be remembered that on some of the 
burning questions of a century ago, like slavery, the historical guild 
had relatively little to say and rather studiously avoided becoming 
involved in the acrimonious sectional controversy. Nevertheless, 
history probably was more widely read then than now, and certainly 
historians of distinction were more highly honored and respected, 
and received more public recognition from their fellow Americans. 
The so-called “middle group of literary historians” wrote dis- 
tinguished history which was widely read. One need only recall such 
names as Motley, Prescott, Bancroft, Parkman, and Fiske to make 
the point. Parkman, despite his physical affliction, produced a series 
of volumes which stand up well before the rigorous tests of modern 
historical scholarship, yet they were written in a beautiful, vivid 
style that made them popular reading. Motley’s history of the 
Netherlands was literature as well as history, and Fiske, with a 
mastery of several fields of learning, had great influence on his 
generation. Bancroft was not only venerated as a distinguished his- 
torian, but was rewarded with public office. 

Why have the disciples of Clio fallen from that high estate? The 
present generation goes for advice to the scientist and the business- 
man, or the psychiatrist, but seldom to the men and women who 





1 An extension of some remarks made at a luncheon meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of History, in Columbus, April 7, 1951. 
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have made the study of the past their life’s work, and presumably 
should have something to say on the subject of where we came from 
and how we got to be what we are. Can it be that men no longer 
believe that it is possible to derive lessons from the past, which 
might enable them to avoid repeating their earlier mistakes? Part 
of the explanation may be found in this industrial age, but part of 
the responsibility rests upon the historians themselves. 

For one thing, in the laudable effort to make history more ac- 
curate, scholarly, scientific, and dispassionate, the historical guild 
has overlooked the necessity of making what they write sufficiently 
readable to give it meaning for the general public. We owe a tre- 
mendous debt to such pioneers as Ranke and others who developed 
the seminar method, the monograph, and the careful documentation 
which marks the modern doctor's dissertation. These men struggled 
hard to establish the independence of history as a rigorous discipline 
in the pursuit of truth, and tried to make it an exact science. Un- 
fortunately, in many cases, they and their successors achieved eru- 
dition at the expense of readability. In the effort to divorce history 
from theology, chauvinism, and other preconceived hypotheses, many 
historians have been afraid to state any conclusions which might 
suggest philosophizing about history. They have resisted the temp- 
tation to describe the human enterprise in terms of the great drama 
which it is, and in many cases they have eyed with suspicion and 
distrust any historical treatise which also had a literary appeal. 
Somehow, good writing and good history seemed incompatible. 

A few truly great writers may be born, but far more can achieve 
greatness by conscientious, persistent practice in the techniques of 
good writing. There is nothing incompatible between sound scholar- 
ship and a good literary style, and if history is to become again a 
vehicle for mass communication and education, it must be treated 
as a creative art which offers its readers interpretations and meaning 
as well as a chronicle of facts. It must strive for synthesis, and be 
more than a series of doctoral dissertations strung together by a 
library catalog. History is not a mystic rite for the initiated few. It 
should be the portal of understanding held open by scholars for 
the enlightenment and benefit of all. 
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History represents a unique discipline, for the actual event with 
which the historian deals disappears the moment it occurs. It cannot 
be revived or repeated or tested, as we test an experiment in the 
chemical laboratory. The event itself was real enough, and un- 
changing, but what is left to us is only the incomplete and often im- 
perfect social memory, as revealed in documents, manuscripts, monu- 
ments of stone, newspapers, reminiscences, and other sources, of 
what happened years ago. Furthermore, each fact is related to some 
other fact and leads back endlessly through the seamless web of 
history to still other facts. The historian is forced to select and 
interpret what he finds, and frequently must exercise a trained imagi- 
nation to reconstruct a scene long past. With the element of interpre- 
tation, something highly subjective enters into the historical process. 
We may assume that the historian, trained as a specialist to sift the 
evidence critically, will see what untrained observers might overlook, 
yet in the last analysis, he must state his findings in terms of what 
they mean to him, and he must try to explain his conclusions in 
clear and readable terms to readers who, in turn, will have their 
own subjective approach to what they read. The only alternative 
would be a barren chronicle.’ 

Thus, although the techniques of text criticism become more and 
more refined, the bibliographies and footnotes more complete, and 
the manuals of history thicker than laboratory manuals, history falls 
just short of being a science, and belongs with the humanities and 
the creative arts. Despite its scholarly methods, it is a form of 
creative literature, by which the writer, in a way personal to him, 
tries to recreate the past, and subject it to certain norms of judgment 
and value. As Trevelyan expressed it, the historian tries his best 
to cope with reality and fact, but the image of truth must always 
be reflected through the prism of his own finite mind. To an age 
as disturbed as ours, when many people worship the God of Science, 
and others must have an Absolute to which they can anchor their 
shaky lives, history appears to be too relative a matter to satisfy 
the demand for certainty and security. 





2 See Carl Becker, “Everyman His Own Historian,” American Historical Review, 
XXXVII (1931-32), 221-236. 
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2 See Carl Becker, “Everyman His Own Historian,” American Historical Review, 
XXXVII (1931-32), 221-236. 
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This relativity of history is further evidenced by the inability of 
the top craftsmen in the profession to agree either on a philosophy 
or a science of history. If this is so, why should the general public 
accept a leadership in a field of learning where the doctors them- 
selves disagree? There is no better illustration of the existing state 
of affairs on this point than a recent analysis of the presidential 
addresses of the American Historical Association over a period of 
sixty years. In almost every case, the speakers felt called upon to 
develop and explain their individual credos before their fellow 
historians who had elected them to this high honor.* 

A review of these presidential addresses reveals an amazing 
variety of opinions about the nature, content, and function of 
history. One or two presidents explained the historical process in 
terms of a divine plan, unfolding under the direction of an omnip- 
otent and omniscient God, an explanation which is both logical 
and satisfying provided one can accept all the major premises. The 
lovable Cheyney suggested certain ‘laws of history,” only to have 
several of them quickly and rudely challenged by subsequent events. 
Furthermore, if historical laws comparable to natural laws could be 
discovered, what becomes of free will, the role of the individual 
in history, and that baffling array of events which seem to turn on 
pure chance? Becker and Beard stressed present-mindedness in 
history and argued that history must constantly be rewritten in terms 
of present-day interest and values, thereby provoking MclIlwain to 
the rejoinder that we must study the past to understand it, not 
merely to pick out from it what is for the moment “usable,” lest, 
through the “untimely intrusion of modern ideas” the lessons from 
history cease to be the lessons of history. Turner thought it was the 
business of history to “hold the lamp for conservative reform.” 
McMaster was fearful that any interpretation would distort the 
past, and agreed with Lea that moralizing should be left to the 
reader. On the other hand, Rhodes frankly asserted his right to 
pronounce judgment on the momentous events which marked the 
culmination of the sectional struggle, and Henry Adams sought 





8 See Herman Ausubel, Historians and Their Craft: A Study of the Presidential 
Addresses of the American Historical Association, 1884-1945 (New York, 1950). 
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solace from the blight of modern industrialism and a civilization 
which seemed to be running down, in a return to the Virgin as 
the symbol of limitless compassion. 

Thus one finds little agreement among the master craftsmen, 
and in this respect, there is little difference between American 
historians and their fellows in other lands. Historians have been 
unable to give men a scientific law by which the future can be 
predicted. With few exceptions, they have discarded the Absolutes 
by which infallible judgments might be pronounced whether ac- 
cording to Marxian economic determinism or any other closed, 
theological or philosophical system. The best they can say is that 
ideas and fighting faiths will continue to be tested “in the compe- 
tition of the market,” and that skepticism in history is a healthy 
attitude as long as it stops short of complete cynicism. Readers need 
not be unduly alarmed on this point, for the vast majority of his- 
torians seem to proceed with their tasks with a certain amount of 
faith in rational processes and the potentialities of the human 
species. They do not believe they have the ultimate answers, but 
they insist on freedom to continue their search, and on their right 
to present their conclusions concerning the meaning and value of 
the human enterprise. 

It requires no elaborate philosophizing to discover a certain unity 
and continuity in history. We may therefore conclude, as a matter 
of common sense, that history should be useful to thinking men 
and women, because the past is the matrix of the present and the 
future. By reading its lessons, we should be able to avoid short-cuts 
and panaceas which lead only to a stone wall or into a blind alley. 
In a motor-minded age, sober, calm reflection may prove as im- 
portant as immediate action, and as Worthington C. Ford once 
pointed out, history is “caution teaching by example.” History can 
throw some light on the unfathomed nature of man, and as 
Santayana said, what men remember they are not condemned to 
repeat. History can push open a little wider the gateway to under- 
standing such basic problems as how man developed, what he has 
been able to create by labor and sacrifice, and thus help somewhat 
to sustain him in the presence of pain, injustice, and strife. Above 
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all, it can help men form ethical, value judgments and give them 
a moral design for living. 

It is hard, in a time like ours, to be satisfied with such a limited 
service from the historical profession. The Western World, in this 
difficult period of confusion and disillusionment, is witnessing an 
anti-rationalist, anti-liberal reaction against the achievements of 
the Age of the Enlightenment. Events of the twentieth century have 
destroyed man’s earlier, blind faith in the God of Progress, and a 
deep pessimism and a feeling of resignation has replaced the buoyant 
optimism of the Victorian Age. That is one reason why so many 
theologians are busy again trying to convince man of his utter sin- 
fulness and depravity, and the futility of trying to cope with the 
problem of individual and social salvation with his own resources. 
The same spirit of despair and defeat helps explain Toynbee’s great 
popularity with the present generation. His last books reflect a 
retreat from reason into the comforts to be derived from theology. 
In his later work, he reveals himself as a “metahistorian’” who is 
seeking an escape from his earlier pessimistic conclusions about 
the history of past civilizations in the nebulous realm of theological 
speculation.‘ 

The period since 1914, when the Western World plunged into 
war and a chaotic peace, may be characterized in several ways, some 
of which seem mutually exclusive and contradictory, for all human 
history is extremely complex. But certainly one characteristic of 
the present age is the worship of the machine, the gadget, and a 
mechanical, business civilization, and a corresponding decline of 
interest in the humanities. Many attempts have been made to explain 
man himself in terms of a mechanical automaton, and emotions 
and suppressed desires and all the mysteries of the subconscious 
mind have been accepted as the explanation for much of human 
conduct, and sometimes provide a convenient escape mechanism 
from individual and social responsibilities. The tremendous impact 
of the economic revolution has magnified the struggle for power 
at home and abroad, and made affluence a symbol of civilization. 
Businessmen and scientists are wont to speak ex cathedra on any 





4See Frank H. Underhill, ‘Arnold Toynbee, Metahistorian,” Canadian Historical 
Review, XXXII (1951), 201-219. 
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and all subjects to eager listeners who believe they have all the 
answers, while the 150,000 college teachers, who presumably are 
the carriers and transmitters of the culture of our 150,000,000 
people, occupy a status in modern society which clearly reflects the 
low esteem in which this age holds liberal education and culture. 
Historians can do no more than their small part in changing this 
false sense of values, but if they do not make their contribution, the 
fault will be “not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” 

In the first place, teachers of history must do a much better 
job of teaching. There is still too much lazy, uninspired, rote teach- 
ing from a single textbook, and too few teachers are sufficiently 
devoted to their profession to regard it as a consecration to a sacred 
quest for truth. Many have little interest in pioneering and research 
and do not understand that scholarship and good teaching go hand 
in hand. Good teaching should stimulate research, which need not 
in all cases lead to publication, but should consist at least in constant 
reading and searching for additional knowledge; and research, how- 
ever limited or minute, will give a sharper edge to teaching and 
keep the teacher mentally fresh and alive. Too many teachers lack 
the plain courage to pioneer; they cave in too easily before pressure 
groups who want to control them in their particular interest, and 
retreat too quickly into the ivory tower of escape and even apologize 
for having chosen teaching for their life’s work instead of selling 
bonds or advertising. The good teacher should be proud of his 
calling and work hard to vindicate his right to belong to an im- 
portant and honorable profession. He should also assert his rights 
as a citizen to contribute to the discussion of public questions. It 
may well be that teachers and scholars have as much to contribute 
here as business executives, scientists, and guidance counselors, and 
usually they have no personal axe to grind. 

The most important responsibility of the historian is to try to give 
Everyman the historical perspective needed to grapple intelligently 
with present-day problems. Though the historian cannot give final 
answers, he can teach men and women much about the proper, ex- 
perimental approach. 

If we had such historical perspective today, many more people 
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than do so now would realize that democracy is a changing, flexible 
concept and that it is a radical doctrine based on faith in a liberated 
mankind. The democratic theory rejects a static society, no matter 
by what particular group it may be established or controlled. It be- 
lieves that no social order can be frozen into one unchanging mold. 
It treasures the precious heritage of the past, but does not fear 
the future so long as changes come about as a result of free debate 
and free choice. It believes in free trade in ideas, and in fair play 
and good sportsmanship, which include the right of dissenting 
minorities to be heard on anything, so long as they proceed within 
the framework of the law and the Constitution. 

The American concept of political democracy today is very dif- 
ferent from that of the founding fathers. It has changed in each 
generation and may change again in the future. Women have re- 
ceived equal rights; property tests have been abolished, and the 
Negro, at long last, is coming into his legal rights. The basis of 
popular government in the United States is in sharp contrast with 
1776, when many believed universal suffrage was “too mighty an 
excitement for the moral condition of man to endure,” and free, 
public education was denounced as a heresy which confiscated part 
of one man’s property for the education of another man’s child. 

_ In the same way, the American concept of economic democracy 
has changed, due largely to the influence of the industrial revolution, 
which has been a far more potent force than political change. It is 
modern industrial society which has forced Americans to restudy 
the whole question of the appropriate sphere and function of govern- 
ment. A hundred and fifty years ago most Americans would have 
agreed with Jefferson that that government was best which governed 
least. Today, people of every persuasion realize that certain govern- 
ment controls are necessary, although the debate over how much and 
what kind will go on as long as we remain a healthy, growing 
democracy. Such terms as “socialism,” “free enterprise,” and the 


“welfare state” mean different things to different interests today; 
and they are terms whose content, as the historian can easily show, 
has varied from generation to generation. Not theory, but con- 
ditions, determined their meaning at each particular point in history. 
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There are many instances when government in the United States and 
in other countries not only restricted private predatory interests for 
the sake of the general welfare but was actually prevailed upon by 
these interests to create and guarantee the conditions which would 
make it possible for free enterprise to function and prosper. 

The same historical perspective is needed in the present-day debate 
over American foreign policy. Once it was “America for Americans,” 
and a splendid isolation from the plagues of old world diplomacy 
and “both your houses.” Today political and economic policies must 
be evolved against a background of world events. World politics 
have tremendous significance for the future of the American way of 
life as the cleavages between right and left have become sharper 
at home and abroad. No one deliberately willed it so or worked it out 
according to a particular theory. The United States emerged from 
isolation to world involvement almost absentmindedly, one step 
at a time, and as the result of special circumstances at special periods 
in American history. 

These illustrations must suffice to point up the crying need for an 
historical approach to present-day problems, and they emphasize the 
special obligation of teachers and writers of history to provide their 
fellows with perspective, so that light and not heat may determine 
their decisions. If the present generation, the world over, could view 
its problems in the cold, calm light of history, men would not be as 
frightened as they are, or at least, they would be frightened about 
the right and not the wrong things. They would understand that the 
real menace to free peoples everywhere is not experimentation with 
new schemes of economic organization, but dictatorships and ruthless 
imperialism, supported by a police state and thought control, and the 
utter defiance of law and impartial justice. They would realize that 
a military victory never has settled the basic conflict between truth 
and error, good and evil, and that the way of life to which they are 
devoted can only be preserved by implementing their professions of 
equal opportunity and individual liberty by concrete demonstrations 
and application, at home and abroad, so that others may discover 
and believe that there is something superior to what other systems 
promise them. 
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In the light of historical perspective, the argument over free en- 
terprise and welfare legislation would become less heated and more 
rational; labor would appreciate its duties and responsibilities to the 
whole people, rather than to a particular class; management would 
perform with more understanding and enthusiasm its new function 
to guide production in the interest of a good and prosperous society, 
instead of for the satisfaction of a small predatory class; and even 
doctors might be able to discuss “state medicine” more rationally 
and more effectively than the American Medical Association is doing 
it today. 

Finally, historians, of all people, should manifest a special interest 
in civil liberties, another of the burning issues of the day, for the 
history of this nation and the Western World points to the wisdom 
and desirability of gradualness, rather than cataclysmic changes with 
the misery and suffering and violent dislocation of the whole human 
cultural heritage which they entail. Civil liberties is but a general 
term for a method of orderly progress, through discussion, weighing 
of conflicting evidence, free choices, and peaceful evolution rather 
than spasmodic, violent revolution which destroys both the good 
and the bad in the existing social order. The guarantees of freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and religion, as specifically provided in 
the federal and state constitutions, have the weight of a long and 
wholesome tradition of the Anglo-Saxon peoples behind them. They 
distinguish what we have come to call the American way of life, and 
they must be preserved and defended against thought control of 
any kind, and especially in the case of teachers, journalists, ministers, 
writers, creative artists, and others who provide the vehicles through 
which intelligent discussion of controversial issues may be carried 
on. Far from regarding civil liberties as the special tool of radicals, 
they should be the particular concern of conservatives, as a safety 
valve for a dynamic society, for they alone assure progress by legal, 
orderly means, rather than the appeal to force. They will endure 
only if we realize that good manners, good taste, tolerant explora- 
tion of conflicting viewpoints, and decent debate are vital to the 
proper exercise of our cherished freedoms. 
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OHIO’S CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1912 


by LANDON WARNER 


Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 
Kenyon College 


A constitutional mandate requires the submission to Ohio's 
electorate in 1952 of this question: ‘Shall there be a convention to 
revise, alter, or amend the constitution.”* Provision for periodic 
review dates from the constitution of 1851. It was introduced as a 
democratic reform based on Thomas Jefferson’s oft-quoted dictum 
that no law should be in effect longer than a generation, roughly 
twenty years, unless reenacted. Until 1912 submission of the ques- 
tion was optional with the legislature; an amendment at that time 
made it mandatory. 

The last time the voters of Ohio gave an affirmative answer was in 
1910, the first step leading to the constitutional convention which 
convened in 1912. Although historical analogies are suspect when 
pressed too far, something of profit can be learned from a study 
of that charter-making body. What created the demand for con- 
stitutional change in 1910-12? What was the character of the con- 
vention? Was it dominated by extremists of either the right or the 
left, a fear expressed by those opposing a call today? What 
were its objectives and how successfully were they realized? What 
educational value did it have for the people of the state? These are 
some of the points which a study of Ohio’s constitutional convention 
of 1912 may illuminate. 

At the end of the first decade of the twentieth century the 
majority of Ohioans were eager to revise their fundamental law.’ 








1 Art. XVI, sec. 3 of the Ohio Constitution of 1851 as amended in 1912. 

2 The following historical narrative is a compressed version of Chapters XI-XIII 
of the author’s doctoral dissertation, Ohio’s Crusade for Reform, 1897-1917 (Harvard 
University, 1950). Since the thesis manuscript contains footnote references to every 
important statement and is available upon loan to the student, the author has agreed 
to the editors’ request to conserve space by keeping footnote citations to a minimum 
and listing the most important sources in this bibliographical note. 

The conditions in 1910 and the vote on the question of holding the constitutional 
convention are discussed by Henry W. Elson, ‘Making a New Constitution for Ohio,” 
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The timetable for submitting the call for a convention was advanced 
one year to 1910 from 1911. Both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats endorsed the question and were permitted by special statute to 
certify that a straight party vote constituted approval of the con- 
stitutional convention. The results were overwhelmingly favorable: 
693,263 supported the call and 67,718 opposed. We may well suspect 
this ten to one margin, since no doubt many who cast a straight- 
ticket ballot gave only perfunctory attention tothe question. Still 
the militant opposition as reflected in the negative vote was sur- 
ptisingly small. 





Review of Reviews, XLVI (1912), 83-86; Ernest I. Antrim, ‘The Ohio Constitutional 
Convention,” Independent, LXXII (1912), 1423-1426; and Robert E. Cushman, 
“Voting Organic Laws: Action of the Ohio Electorate in the Revision of the State 
Constitution of 1912,” Political Science Quarterly, XXVIII (1913), 207-229. 

A wealth of autobiographies have been published documenting the philosophy and 
work of the leading Ohio reformers and the influence of Henry George and Henry D. 
Lloyd upon them: Tom L. Johnson, My Story (New York, 1911); Samuel M. Jones, 
Letters of Love and Labor (2 vols., Toledo, 1900-1901), and The New Right (New 
York, 1899); Brand Whitlock, Forty Years of It (New York, 1914); Washington 
Gladden, Recollections (Boston, 1909); and Frederic C. Howe, The Confessions of a 
Reformer (New York, 1925). 

To reconstruct the campaign to elect delegates to the constitutional convention 
newspapers were consulted almost exclusively: Cleveland Plain Dealer, Ohio State 
Journal (Columbus), Toledo Blade, Toledo News-Bee, Youngstown Vindicator, 
Dayton News, and Cincinnati Enquirer. The one important exception was an article 
stressing Herbert Bigelow’s role: Frank Parker Stockbridge, “Ohio Wide Awake,” 
Everybody's, XXVII (1912), 696-707. 

The sources for the constitutional convention are extensive. Proceedings and Debates 
of the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, 1912 (2 vols., Columbus, 1912) contain 
the official transcript, supplemented by the Journal of the Constitutional Convention of 
the State of Ohio, 1912 (Columbus, 1912). The comments of a number of delegates 
are printed in James K. Mercer, ed. and comp., Ohio Legislative History (6 vols., 
Columbus, [1914-26}), I. Four others published special articles: those by Antrim 
and Elson cited above; another by Elson, “The Fourth Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio,” Review of Reviews, XLV (1912), 337-340; Robert Crosser, ‘The Initiative 
and Referendum Amendment in the Proposed Ohio Constitution,” American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Annals, XLIII (September 1912), 191-202; Charles 
B. Galbreath, “Vote on the Ohio Constitution,” Independent, LXXIII (1912), 1407- 
1410. The newspapers listed above provided material on the work of committees. 
Interviews with Herbert Bigelow, H. P. Boynton, and John D. Fackler supplemented 
the printed data. 

The campaign and vote on the amendments is covered in the newspapers and the 
Galbreath and Cushman articles previously cited. James M. Cox tells of his share 
in Journey Through My Years (New York, 1946). Two appraisals of the results 
are: Daniel J. Ryan, “The Influence of Socialism on the Ohio Constitution,” North 
American Review, CXKCVI (1912), 665-672, which expresses the ultra-conservative 
viewpoint; and a rebuttal from the progressive side, Charles Sawyer, “The Ohio Con- 
stitution. A Reply and a Rejoinder,” North American Review, CXCVII (1913), 
275-279. 
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The poll was taken at a most favorable psychological time. Con- 
servatives as well as progressives—a new label for radical advocates 
of change which had just come into popular parlance—determined 
the moment was at hand to strike for their pet panaceas. Urban 
capitalists, led by the Ohio State Board of Commerce, wanted to 
rewrite the taxation article in order to abolish the rule of taxing 
all property, tangible and intangible, at a uniform rate and to 
permit classification. The liquor interests sought to eliminate the 
constitutional injunction against the licensing of saloons in the hope 
that regulation would head off state-wide prohibition. Most im- 
portant, though, were the demands of the progressives which had 
accumulated over the past decade for such varied reforms as 
municipal home rule, direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
equal suffrage, improvements in the court system and procedures, 
and legal protection of workers. 

This pent-up pressure for progressive changes was part of a fer- 
ment at work in many other states of the Union and in the national 
government as well. In this same year two notable reform governors 
were elected, Woodrow Wilson in New Jersey and Hiram Johnson 
in California; and the house of representatives was in revolt against 
tyrannical conservative control. Although this leftward movement 
was a response to certain common influences, the component of these 
forces differed from state to state. 

Ohio reformers found inspiration particularly in the teachings of 
Henry George and Henry Demarest Lloyd. George’s vivid portrayal 
of poverty amidst progress, his message joining Christian brother- 
hood with equality, as well as his specific panacea for the elimina- 
tion of want, the single tax, had made converts of a number of 
Ohioans. Tom L. Johnson, the great Cleveland mayor, is the best 
known. Others who followed him down the Damascus road were 
Peter Witt, Frederic C. Howe, Herbert Bigelow, and Brand Whit- 
lock. Lloyd’s influence was less pervasive, but his exposé of monopo- 
listic practices, notably those of the Standard Oil trust, stimulated 
the thinking of the Toledo crusader Samuel Milton Jones. Another 
current which stirred Ohioans generally was the literature of the 
Muckrakers, whose factual accounts of graft and corruption in 
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government and industry created disaffection for the existing sys- 
tem. One of their star performers, Lincoln Steffens, was a friend 
and champion of the Ohio reformers. At the political level there 
was the influence of other state leaders who gave encouragement 
by their example in routing the forces of reaction and introducing 
specific reforms: Hazen W. Pingree in Michigan, Joseph W. Folk in 
Missouri, W. S. U’Ren in Oregon, and Robert F. La Follette in 
Wisconsin. More directly influential than these were two national 
figures, William Jennings Bryan, who commanded the allegiance 
of a large segment of Ohio Democracy, and Theodore Roosevelt, 
who began espousing doctrines congenial to the radical wing of the 
Ohio Republican party. 

Important as these larger influences were, they would not have 
made as deep an imprint on Ohio had it not been for the local 
leadership of a devoted coterie of reformers headed by Jones in 
Toledo, Johnson in Cleveland, and Washington Gladden, a Social 
Gospel preacher, in Columbus. Municipal reformers first, these men 
entered the state field to free the cities from the leading strings of 
the legislature. Through their state campaigns they broke the ground 
and planted the seeds of reform. Though Jones had been dead five 
years in 1910 and Johnson was mortally ill, their harvest was reaped 
by a group of young men of great ability who had been attracted 
to their cause: Brand Whitlock and Negley Cochran in Toledo; 
Newton Baker, Peter Witt, John Stockwell, Robert Crosser, and 
Carl D. Friebolin in Cleveland; and Herbert Bigelow in Cincinnati. 

In 1911 these young crusaders, joined by other progressives, led a 
spirited campaign to elect their partisans as delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention. The most active was Bigelow, who founded 
the Progressive Constitution League to support the cause. He and 
the league concentrated on pledging candidates to the initiative and 
referendum, since this reform was considered by him and many other 
single taxers the key to the introduction of the Georgian land-tax. 
The Joseph Fels Fund, established by the wealthy manufacturer of 
Naptha soap, a George disciple, aided his campaign financially. 
Further assistance came from the Scripps-McRae newspapers, which 
directed their reporters to circulate through the rural counties and 
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secure public committments from candidates to vote for an effective 
initiative and referendum amendment. 

As support for this movement began rolling like a snowball, 
alarmed conservatives began a counterattack. The director of the 
Ohio State Board of Commerce dispatched “boilerplate” articles 
to the rural press attacking the proposal as communistic, assessed 
business to defray the expense, and organized support for conserva- 
tive candidates. 

Nevertheless, not all of the commercial and industrial class took 
alarm. The Ohio Manufacturers Association announced they would 
adopt a neutral stand. Bigelow, furthermore, had already succeeded 
in creating enthusiasm for the initiative and referendum among the 
liquor interests. While the legislature, he pointed out, tended to 
favor the “drys” because of the preponderant strength of the 
prohibition-minded rural counties in the lower house, a popular 
referendum would give full weight to the “wet” urban electorate 
under-represented in the assembly. This piece of political oppor- 
tunism did not, however, signify a real alliance between the op- 


' ponents of prohibition and the advocates of the initiative and referen- 


dum. Not all “wets” were for direct legislation, nor all “drys” op- 
posed. 

Bigelow and the league concentrated their efforts in the country 
districts, since strong sentiment already existed for their program 
in the cities. A branch of their organization in Cuyahoga County, 
representing one hundred and fifty civic and labor organizations, 
nominated a slate of ten candidates pledged exclusively to this issue. 
Although three other groups, the Municipal Conference, Socialists, 
and Democrats, prepared separate tickets, all of their nominees 
were likewise committed to the principle of the initiative and 
referendum. Since the Cleveland advocates of this reform believed 
that with its adoption other ills, such as taxation evils and the lack 
of municipal freedom, could be cured, their tendency was to con- 
centrate on it alone. 

In Columbus a different plan for the selection of candidates led 
to less emphasis on direct legislation, though an endorsement was 
not neglected. At a meeting on July 25, 1911, presided over by 
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Washington Gladden, the representatives of more than a hundred 
civic, professional, farm, and labor organizations formed the United 
Constitution Committee of Franklin County. The assembled group 
listened to an address by Bigelow, voted to allow labor, agriculture, 
and business each to select one candidate to the constitutional con- 
vention, and planned public forums on the commission government 
for cities, taxation, the initiative and referendum, reform of judicial 
procedure, and nonpartisan elections. The best organized of all the 
preconvention movements in the cities, the United Committee held 
open discussions at regular intervals, nominated candidates repre- 
senting each of the three major economic classes, and committed 
them to a platform of direct legislation, municipal home rule, and 
reform in judicial procedure. 

In Cincinnati an organization bearing the same title as the 
Columbus one was formed to name a slate of candidates and adopt 
a platform. Representing almost every civic, social, and business 
organization in the city, it selected a panel of nine, including union- 
labor, business, and professional men, and Herbert Bigelow, 
pledging them to the initiative and referendum, municipal home 
rule, licensing of saloons, and classification in taxation. The Per- 
sonal Liberty League, an organization of “wets,” also endorsed a 
ticket of candidates, four of whom had also been sponsored by the 
United Constitution Committee. 

Not in every city, however, was there the same well-developed 
support and interest in the selection of delegates. Candidates in 
Toledo and Youngstown had to depend mainly on newspaper back- 
ing. In Dayton the three successful candidates received no press 
endorsement whatsover, though the Dayton Daily News editorially 
praised direct legislation, to which they were committed. 

When the nominations were completed, the Toledo News-Bee 
computed that of the four hundred and nineteen candidates, two 
hundred and eighty-six were declared progressives, one hundred and 
twenty were known conservatives, and thirteen had not expressed 
their opinions. Despite this substantial majority there was still 
danger in the situation, the editor believed, for the reactionaries 
under the leadership of the Ohio State Board of Commerce were 
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centering their efforts on the smallest number of candidates in the 
hope of sliding in their men through a split in the progressive vote.* 

Such fears proved unwarranted, since the election returns in 
November 1911 brought victory to the friends of change. The 
newspapers, by dramatizing the epochal nature of the occasion, had 
generated a strong interest among the electorate. Three counties 
polled a larger vote for constitutional delegates than they did the 
year before for governor, and the count was almost as large in 
several others, though in the state as a whole it was smaller. Bigelow, 
who had contributed more than any other person to the progressive 
triumph, was elected as a delegate, and sixty others were pledged 
to his kind of an initiative-and-referendum amendment. In addition, 
twenty-six more had spoken in favor of the principle of this reform. 
It was estimated that only twenty-five percent of the one hundred 
and nineteen members elected were conservatives, nearly all from 
the rural districts. Since the attitude toward direct legislation was 
the popular norm for judging the political temper of a state, Ohio, 
it was contended, had gone radical.* Left-wing progressives en- 
visioned the success of their extreme doctrines; conservatives feared 
the worst. 

On the morning of January 9, 1912, the fourth Ohio constitutional 
convention assembled in the hall of representatives at the capitol, 
dedicated to the task of framing a new charter which would reflect 
“the improved and progressive conditions” of a twentieth-century 
world.® The oldest member, eighty-two-year-old Judge Dennis Dwyer 
of Dayton, was chosen temporary chairman, the roll was called, and 
the delegates sworn in by the chief justice. In the opinion of a 
veteran newspaper correspondent, it was “the most inspiring body” 
that he had observed in his forty years’ experience with Ohio legis- 
lative assemblies.° 

Included among them were strong, serious men of ability and 
experience, representing most of the major occupations. Lawyers 





3 Toledo News-Bee, October 11, 1911. 
4 Editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 10, 1911. 
5 Speech of Judge Dennis Dwyer, printed in Proceedings and Debates, 1, 24. 


6 Statement of H. R. Mengert, correspondent for the Cincinnati Enquirer, quoted 
by Cox, Journey Through My Years, 123. 
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predominated with forty-six members, seven of whom played an 
outstanding part. Farmers were the next largest occupational group 
with twenty-five. Adopting generally a middle-of-the-road position, 
they acted as a balance wheel. Bankers and businessmen numbered 
fourteen. Ten delegates were drawn from the ranks of labor, four 
of whom were prominent throughout the proceedings. The pro- 
fessions outside of law were well represented: six educators, two 
editors, four ministers, and four physicians. Particularly influential 
in this group were Presidents Simeon D. Fess of Antioch College 
and George H. Colton of Hiram, Professors George W. Knight of 
Ohio State University and Henry W. Elson of Ohio University, and 
Herbert Bigelow. The nine remaining members represented mis- 
cellaneous occupations.’ 

By national affiliations the Democrats predominated with sixty- 
five, followed by forty-eight Republicans, three Independents, and 
three Socialists, but party alignments were obliterated on roll calls. 
The real division was between conservatives and progressives, be- 
tween “those,” in the words of Macaulay, “who cling to the 
past, distrusting change; and those who instinctively challenge 
precedent.”* Conservatives felt their numerical disadvantage. One 
wrote in retrospect, “An enthusiastic reformer with a brand new 
banner of many colors always got a hearing, and a loyal veteran 
with the ‘old flag’ did well to keep it still afloat.”® Another delegate 
more accurately described the convention “‘as a body of progressives 
possessing some conservative tendencies.”*° 

The assembly gave immediate proof of this temper in the selection 
of officers. The radical Bigelow was elected president after a stiff 
fight; the moderate Simeon D. Fess, a born compromiser, was chosen 
vice president; and the post of secretary went to Charles B. Gal- 
breath, a Republican and former state librarian. In the organization 
of the assembly the progressives compromised with the conservatives, 





7 The name, address, and occupation of each delegate is listed in the Journal, 
921-922. 

8 Quoted by Herbert Bigelow in remarks on the constitutional convention, printed 
in Mercer, Ohio Legislative History, 1, 410. 

® Remarks on the constitutional convention by E. L. Lampson, printed in ibid., 
I, 420. 

10 Antrim, “The Ohio Constitutional Convention,” 1426. 
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extending the number and scope of committees to meet the latter's 
views and fairly sharing committee assignments. Bigelow, whom the 
convention reluctantly permitted to discharge this delicate duty, 
acquitted himself well. For example, he placed on the initiative-and- 
referendum committee some of its most militant opponents as well 
as friends, and he made a fair division of the chairmanships of the 
most important ones, the conservatives and moderates receiving 
three to the progressives’ seven. 

During the first two months the delegates spent long hours 
listening to the speeches of visiting dignitaries. Since it was an 
election year, potential presidential candidates were eager to talk. 
So long was the list of speakers that one wag proposed that the 
official title of the convention be changed to the “oratorical as- 
sembly." The conservative to reactionary point of view was pre- 
sented by an ex-senator from Ohio, Joseph B. Foraker, an Old Guard 
Republican, and by Governor Judson Harmon, who in voicing his 
conscientious scruples against the initiative and referendum virtually 
read himself out of the Democratic presidential race. The most 
eloquent speakers for the progressive cause were Hiram Johnson, 
William Jennings Bryan, and Theodore Roosevelt. It was a fateful 
day for the ex-president. To a group of his partisans he announced 
that “on Monday next—to use his own language, he . . . [would} 
‘throw his hat into the ring and continue the bout until he is either 
declared the winner or takes the count.’”’’” Yet by reiterating in his 
address his proposal for the popular review of judicial decisions, an 
heretical opinion in the eyes of conservative Republicans, he had 
disastrously jeopardized his chance of receiving the party’s nomi- 
nation. 

The appearance of these men cast the national spotlight on the 
convention, but they were not the only reason for the strong public 
interest in the proceedings. Both the county weeklies and metro- 
politan dailies of Ohio extensively reported the debates; Saturday 
night meetings became popular in some of the towns, people of all 





11 Ohio State Journal, February 23, 1912; Proceedings and Debates, I, 416. 
12 A. L. Garford to E. W. Sims, February 22, 1912. Garford Collection, Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society Library. 
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classes gathering to discuss the issues argued before the convention 
during the preceding week. Whatever else it accomplished, the 
constitutional assembly was of great educational value. Not only 
in the newspapers at home but in the national weeklies and scholarly 
journals the work of the convention was reported with absorbing 
interest. Special articles were penned by four delegates.** Practical 
legislators and reformers were eager to observe how Ohio dealt 
with the leading progressive issues of the day. 

Press reports and the pages of the official transcript disclose that 
the work of the convention was conducted on a high plane. Com- 
mittees were diligent in collecting and sifting evidence; floor man- 
agers were well informed on the history of their particular pro- 
posals, their adoption by other states, and argued cogently the prin- 
ciples involved; the convention debates were generally of superior 
quality. Although emotional arguments inevitably crept in, rancor 
seldom marred the proceedings. The most highly charged issue, 
the licensing of saloons, was disposed of first. Later, however, the 
specter of the liquor question rose again to becloud the debate on 
woman suffrage and municipal home rule. Still the bulk of the 
amendments were considered on their merits. The character of the 
convention proceedings, the spirit of compromise which prevailed, 
can best be illustrated by a few examples. 

Drafting an initiative-and-referendum amendment consumed the 
longest time of any proposal, and next to the liquor issue, aroused 
the greatest intensity.* In the expectation of compromise the pro- 
gressives advanced their most radical proposal first. Introduced by 
Robert Crosser, a leading advocate, this initial draft specified a fixed 
number of signatures on petitions with no requirement for geo- 
graphical distribution over the state, and provided for the direct 
as well as the indirect initiative. Opponents, convinced that they 
lacked the votes to defeat an initiative and referendum amendment 
outright, sought to surround these processes with “safeguards” to 
make them as innocuous as possible. This appeal for protective 





13 For titles, see footnote 2. 
14 The initiative and referendum were no novelties, having been adopted by eleven 
States to 1912. 
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devices was also attractive to the moderates. Before the measure 
reached the floor, the progressives had begun to yield ground. A 
compromise was agreed upon providing for a percentage system of 
signatures and specifying that the names had to be obtained from 
half of the counties of the state equal in number to half of the 
percentage requirements. 

The debate occupied most of the remainder of the month. Friends 
of the reform argued that the people of Ohio had lost faith in 
representative government because of the corruption and irrespon- 
sibility of the legislature and were determined to have a larger 
direct share in policy determination by means of the initiative and 
referendum. Opponents, in addition to making frontal attacks, 
raised the bogey of the single tax, seeking to discredit the proposal 
by linking it with this radical doctrine. This was easy to do because 
of the publicized activities of the Fels Fund in financing campaigns 
for the initiative as a device to introduce the single tax. One of the 
conservatives proposed to prohibit its use to initiate either a law 
or a constitutional amendment imposing Henry George’s reform 
on Ohio. The presentation of this proposition created a near crisis 


when Bigelow tried to stave it off by ruling that a motion had carried 


9? ««e 


to recess the convention despite the clamor for “vote,” “division,” 
on the question. As the president left the chair, shouts for “Vice 
President Fess” brought that officer to the rostrum; Bigelow’s ruling 
on the recess motion was overruled; and the hostile amendment was 
submitted for discussion. Although Bigelow apologized the next day, 
the episode continued to rankle with his opponents.*° 

As the debate dragged on, it became apparent that general senti- 
ment was not sympathetic to the low percentages proposed or to 
the direct initiative. On March 26 Bigelow appointed a special 
committee to redraft the proposal in order to meet many of the ob- 
jections raised in debate. The following day this revision was pre- 
sented and ably explained by John R. Cassidy of Bellefontaine. 

In his major oratorical effort at the convention Bigelow supported 
the work of the committee. His speech had the quality of a sermon. 
Garnishing his arguments with vivid, emotional language, parables, 





18 Proceedings and Debates, 1, 807-808, 810. 
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and Biblical quotations, he insisted that the initiative and referendum 
was necessary, first for the sake of the representative, to protect him 
from temptation; and, secondly, it was needed for the good of the 
people, their education in democracy. “Oh! my friends,” he con- 
cluded, “we are striking down tyranny. We are forging the greatest 
tools democracy ever had. We are building grander institutions for 
freedom and for humanity than the world has ever known. We are 
engaged not only in an important civic work. Our task is a pro- 
foundly religious one.””** 

This burst of oratory carried the initiative and referendum across 
the line, the convention voting 97 to 15 to accept the Cassidy amend- 
ment. Before the final vote further changes were made. Though 
Bigelow rejoiced at the culmination of a fifteen-year fight, Crosser 
was disgruntled by the results, for the radicals had to give ground 
on every controversial point: the percentage figures were higher 
than they had proposed, the direct initiative for laws was eliminated, 
and the use of the device was prohibited for proposing laws enact- 
ing classification of property or the single tax." Bigelow defended 
this last provision to his friends, assuring them that it would not 
interfere with the adoption of land-tax reform whenever public 
opinion was ready, since the path had been left clear for changes 
by constitutional amendment. 

Another issue of a similarly controversial nature was judicial 
reform. Members of the state bar, progressives, and labor groups 
had long been demanding that the court structure and certain pro- 
cedures be revamped, though not always in the same fashion nor 
for the same reasons. Judge Hiram Peck took charge of the major pro- 
posal to reconstruct the state courts, a happy choice from the pro- 
gressives’ standpoint, for he possessed an intimate knowledge of the 
faults and virtues of the existing system and favored radical change. 

The Peck amendment proposed to replace the “antiquated and 





16 Tbid., I, 942. 

17 For the text of the amendment on final passage, see ibid., II, 1941-1943. The 
percentages were: on the indirect initiation of laws, three percent to obtain con- 
sideration by the legislature and another three percent to present the bill to the people 
should the general assembly amend it or fail to act, ten percent for the direct initiation 
of constitutional amendments, and six percent for the referendum of laws. 
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cumbersome” Ohio judicial organization with a new setup which 
would shorten judicial proceedings in most cases to one trial and 
one review, eliminating the expense of long delays and two appeals, 
and the overcrowding of the supreme court docket. 

While most delegates conceded the necessity for this reform, 
conservatives spiritedly protested a second part of the Peck pro- 
posal. This would have required a unanimous vote of the supreme 
court to declare an act of the legislature unconstitutional except in 
affirming a decision of the court of appeals holding a law void, in 
which case a majority was sufficient. It was attacked by Judge 
William Worthington, a fellow delegate from Cincinnati, as a 
revolutionary reversal of an historic American judicial tradition; 
others who clung to the old ways shared his resentment.** Yet the 
feeling among the majority was strong that some curb should be 
placed on the power of the courts to interfere with the legislature.” 
Although one extremist would have gone further than Peck— 
abolishing judicial review altogether—others regarded the unanimity 
requirement as too exacting.*® After a week of debate an amend- 
ment was offered to require the concurrence of all but one judge. 
In this form the proposal passed. 

A third reform which was warmly contested was municipal home 
tule. As was the case with the initiative-and-referendum proposal, 
much of the preliminary work of formulating the amendment was 
done before it reached the floor of the convention. Cleveland pro- 
gressives took the lead in preparing a draft, which was first approved 
by a convention of representatives from one hundred and eight-three 
Ohio municipalities who met in Columbus January 23 to 25 before 
it was presented to the constitutional convention. There it was re- 
ferred to the municipal-government committee. The committee 
chairman, George W. Harris of Cincinnati, was hostile to the Cleve- 
land draft. Lobbyists of the public-service corporations tried to 





18 [bid., I, 1047-1048. It was also opposed by Judge Edmund B. King and George 
W. Harris. Ibid., I], 1107-1113. 

19 Speeches in favor of curbing the power of the courts to interfere with the legis- 
lature were made by D. F. Anderson, J. A. Caldwell, J. M. Earnhart, George A. Knight, 
S. A. Hoskins, and Simeon Fess. Ibid., II, 1088-1130. 

20 This was favored by Harry Thomas, although he also supported the Peck pro- 
posal. Ibid., II, 1147, 1163. 
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impair the ability of cities to finance municipal utilities, Newton 
Baker, who was frequently called to Columbus, did his most effec- 
tive work in the hearings before this committee in preserving as much 
of the original plan as possible. Through his knowledge of the 
subject and his tact in presenting his arguments he won confidence 
for his ideas. Still he had to yield on freedom in financial affairs, 
conceding the authority of the general assembly to limit the power 
of municipalities to tax and incur debts. 

Late in April the convention began a two-day debate on the 
amendment. Professor George Knight, a member of the committee, 
expressed the three aims of the proposal: to allow a diversity of 
charters and thus enable Ohio cities to have the form of govern- 
ment they desired; to give municipalities all powers not specifically 
denied them, reversing the existing condition whereby they pos- 
sessed only such authority as the legislature granted them; and to 
permit cities to construct, own, and operate-all public utilities 
serving the municipality.”* Opposition stemmed from four sources. 
Rural members looked askance at the measure as a plot by the cities 
to free themselves from all state regulation.” “Drys,” on the one 
hand, were suspicious because it tended to break down state liquor 
control. ‘“Wets,” on the other, were annoyed because it did not give 
cities complete freedom in the matter.”* But the chief assault came 
from spokesmen for the public-service corporations who argued 
that the amendment threatened to destroy their interests by failing 
to restrain unfair competition by municipally owned utilities. Their 
argument carried some weight until they overplayed their hand by 
proposing 1n amendment which would practically have nullified 
the municipal ownership provisions. This the convention rejected 
by a large majority and refused to reconsider. The home-rule pro- 
posal passed with an insignificant opposition vote. 

The most radical and one of the most controversial labor amend- 
ments proposed was one to permit the general assembly to fix mini- 





21 [bid., II, 1433. 

22 See speech and proposed revision presented by James Halfhill, a conservative 
lawyer from Lima, who frequently expressed the rural viewpoint. Ibid., II, 1463-1475. 

23D. F. Anderson raised what a radical home ruler called the “bugaboo of Wet 
vs. Dry.” Ibid., II, 1463-1475. 
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mum wages as well as set maximum hours and to provide for the 
health, safety, and general welfare of all employees. Thomas S. 
Farrell, listed as a Cleveland waiter, who introduced the measure, 
declared he had once opposed such legislation but had been con- 
verted to the legislative approach by the failure of trade-union 
methods to establish minimums and by the writings of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, whom he quoted.** The most forceful defense came 
from the moderate conservative Judge Dennis Dwyer, who stated 
that this was a proper exercise of the state’s police power and was 
as socially desirable as fixing maximum interest rates. When ques- 
tioned as to the necessity for the amendment, he insisted on a posi- 
tive grant of power to forestall an unfavorable court decision.” 
Although a conservative manufacturer argued that a minimum wage 
would be ruinous to Ohio industry and the radical George W. Harris 
branded it “economic insanity,” the proposal passed by an over- 
whelming majority.” 

Altogether the convention approved forty-two amendments. The 
decision to submit separate amendments instead of a general re- 
vision presented as a unit was reached near the outset. The telling 
arguments were two: the gloomy precedent of 1874 when the Ohio 
electorate voted down a newly revamped constitution, and the popu- 
lar sentiment that the document of 1851 needed only tinkering not 
radical revision. The list included many of the progressives’ prin- 
cipal demands. Some were of a legislative nature but were given 
constitutional status because the general assembly had refused to 
act or the supreme court had handed down an adverse opinion or 
threatened to do so.” 

One category embraced reforms designed to strengthen and extend 
democratic controls: the direct-primary system of nominating elec- 





24 Tbid., Il, 1328-1332. 
25 [bid., Il, 1332-1336. 
26 [bid., II, 1332-1338. 


27 For example, the legislature had refused to establish a state-wide direct-primary 
system or state civil service. The Ohio Supreme Court had held unconstitutional the use 
of voting machines, mechanics’ and builders’ lien laws, and the eight-hour day on 
public works. Labor wanted a mandatory workmen’s compensation provision for fear 
the courts would find such a statute unconstitutional without an express grant of 
power in the fundamental law. 
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tive officers, voting machines, woman suffrage, simplification of the 
regular amending procedure, as well as the initiative and referendum 
and municipal home rule. A civil-service system was made manda- 
tory in order to increase the efficiency of administration. In addi- 
tion to the judicial reforms previously mentioned other substantive 
and procedural changes were adopted. One amendment proposed 
to alter the jury system in civil cases by authorizing a three-fourths 
instead of a unanimous verdict of the jurors; another directed the 
legislature to prescribe the size of the grand jury, the number 
necessary to concur in an indictment, and modified criminal pro- 
cedure in other respects; a third empowered the general assembly 
to regulate the use of expert witnesses; a fourth proposed to abolish 
capital punishment; and a fifth modified equity procedures by curb- 
ing the use of the writ of injunction in labor disputes and providing 
for a jury trial for contempt committed elsewhere than before the 
court. 

In a fourth category were proposals to regulate business, such 
as the strengthening of legislative control over the entire banking 
system, the sale of securities, and the regulation of insurance rates; 
the imposing of double liability on bank stockholders; and the pro- 
hibiting of outdoor advertising. Classification of property for tax 
purposes, which urban businessmen and progressives favored, was 
defeated, but the legislature was given a specific grant to levy 
income, inheritance, excise, and franchise taxes, as well as to assess 
the production of oil, coal, gas, and other mineral deposits. 

Labor received a constitutional guarantee of some of its most 
insistent demands: compulsory workmen’s compensation, mechanics’ 
and builders’ lien laws, the eight-hour day on public works, and the 
abolition of prison contract labor. Finally, three general-welfare 
amendments were approved. An education proposal vested in the 
general assembly power over the schools while permitting each 
urban school district limited home rule. Another recommended a 
state bond issue to finance good roads. The third, a comprehensive 
conservation measure, conferred authority on the legislature to en- 
courage reforestation, protect lakes and streams, control water 
power, and regulate the mining, weighing, and marketing of coal, 
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oil, gas, and other minerals.” 

Impressive as these gains were, it was not the extremists but the 
moderate progressives who had triumphed. Not only had individual 
amendments been watered down to gain approval but certain radi- 
cal proposals had been defeated. Among the casualties in the con- 
vention were the recall of officials, the short ballot, the elimination 
of judicial review, and a specific guarantee of the right of labor to 
organize and strike. 

In the campaign for ratification friends of the amendments pos- 
sessed certain advantages. The convention approved the distribution 
to every voter of the state of a pamphlet listing the short title and 
full text of each amendment, followed by a brief explanation of its 
purport. With certain exceptions the delegates favored the work 
they had done and spoke on behalf of the proposals. Bigelow formed 
the New Constitution League to educate the public on the initiative 
and referendum as well as to urge the adoption of all the amend- 
ments. The convention’s handiwork received the blanket endorse- 
ment of the state Democratic convention and of the Roosevelt 
Progressives. Because of the generous treatment granted working- 
men, union labor and Socialists were enthusiastic advocates. The 
character of the men who stumped the state endorsing the amend- 
ments inspired confidence: James M. Cox, the Democratic nominee 
for governor; Mayors Baker, Whitlock, and Henry Hunt of Cin- 
cinnati; and Herbert Bigelow, then at the height of his popularity. 
Important work for the cause was done locally by several of the 
Roosevelt Progressives: John Fackler of Cleveland, Judge R. M. 
Wanamaker of Akron, and Washington Gladden in Columbus. 
Strong press support existed in Cleveland, Dayton, and Toledo, 
though only the Scripps-McRae papers were favorable to the pro- 
posals in Columbus and Cincinnati. 

Overt opposition did not arise until late in the campaign. Ap- 
pearing under an anonymous guise, it was led by Allen Ripley 
Foote, president of the Ohio State Board of Commerce, and sup- 
ported by the public utilities. The opposition’s tactics were not to 





28 This is not a complete list of all the amendments proposed. Minor, non-con- 
troversial proposals have been omitted. 
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employ speakers and hold public forums but first to deluge the 
rural press with “boilerplate” articles crassly attacking the work 
of the convention. When the editors balked at publishing this ma- 
terial because their readers protested against its distortion and out- 
right falsification, these opponents turned as a final resort to pamph- 
lets and dodgers, tons of which were circulated. 

As the campaign came to a close, the Ohio State Board of 
Commerce spread the word, “When in doubt, vote no.”” This 
slogan was turned into a boomerang when friends of constitutional 
change urged everyone when in doubt to vote yes. The question 
then became, wrote a Cleveland Leader correspondent, whether those 
in doubt should follow the advice of Allen R. Foote, the voice of 
the special interests, or that of such men as Washington Gladden 
and President William O. Thompson of Ohio State University, 
who pointed out that the amendments were the product of five 
months of diligent work by a nonpartisan body and merited the 
confidence of the voters.*° 

The day after Labor Day, September 3, was selected for the 
election to permit labor orators to make a last minute appeal to 
workingmen. Despite the warm, sunny weather, favorable to a 
record ballot, the voting was light as had been predicted. The voters 
were more absorbed in the three-cornered presidential race than 
in changes to their fundamental law. The woman-suffrage amend- 
ment polled the highest, 586,295, or 63.4 percent of the vote for 
governor in 1910; the liquor-license proposal the lowest, 462,186, 
or 50 percent. 

Although there was no marked difference in the size of the poll 
between urban and rural areas, geography was significant in the 
distribution of the vote for and against the amendments. In the 
twelve principal urban counties the city population favored almost 
every one and, in the aggregate, approved of all except woman 
suffrage and voting machines. Columbiana, Lucas, and Summit 





29 Allen R. Foote to the members of the Ohio State Board of Commerce, August 20, 
1912. Uncataloged material on the Ohio Constitution of 1912, Western Reserve His- 
torical Society Library. See also the Cleveland Leader, September 1, 1912. 

80 Jbid., September 1, 1912. See also open letter signed by Gladden and Thompson 


containing the motto, ‘““When in doubt, vote yes,” published in the Ohio State Journal, 
August 15, 1912. 
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actually supported every amendment. The northern cities were more 
consistently and decisively committed to change than the southern 
ones, and spread their influence to adjacent counties where the rural 
population voted generally as did Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, 
Canton, and Toledo. In striking contrast is the poll in rural-counties 
farthest away from the influence of the northern progressive cities. 
Seven voted no on every amendment, nine others opposed all except 
the licensing of saloons. Had it not been for the heavy favorable 
vote in the twelve urban counties, nineteen of the amendments 
which passed would have failed. 

Of the forty-two submitted, the electorate rejected eight. Among 
them were woman suffrage, the abolition of capital punishment, 
modification of injunction procedures, voting machines, and elimi- 
nation of the word “white” from the suffrage clause to make it 
conform to the fifteenth amendment of the federal constitution.” 

A spokesman of the conservatives, Daniel J. Ryan, expressed the 
outrage felt by his side at the outcome. He condemned the direct- 
legislation and labor-welfare measures as ‘‘vicious and revolu- 
tionary,” gloomily prophesying that they were “part of a plan 
adroitly consummated . . . to strike a fatal blow at the stable property 
and business interests of Ohio.” Furthermore, he alleged that these 
“socialistic” amendments had been railroaded through and that the 
vote did not reflect the sensible, mature judgment of a naturally 
conservative state.* 

Despite such allegations, Ohio’s desire to be progressive was not 
the result of any sinister plot. Through the able discussions in the 
press and public forums all of the electorate had had an oppor- 
tunity to be informed, and in the opinion of many observers were 
well briefed in those amendments which conservatives found most 
objectionable.** Moreover, the radical workingmen’s vote had no 
disproportionate effect on the outcome, as conservatives contended. 





31 The other three amendments defeated were concerned with the eligibility of 
—e ve certain offices, the regulation of outdoor advertising, and a bond issue for 
good roads. 


82 Ryan, “The Influence of Socialism on the Ohio Constitution,” 667. 


88 This was the opinion of leading newspaper correspondents and also of Charles 
Sawyer of Cincinnati in his article, “The Ohio Constitution. A Reply and a Re- 
joinder,” 275-279. 
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Several papers commented on the light poll in the labor and 
Socialist wards in Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, and 
Toledo. The leftward swing of the pendulum was a product of the 
times, a product of the same forces which had produced the victory 
of the progressive Wilsonian wing of the Democratic party and the 
splintering of the Republicans when the Roosevelt Progressives 
broke off rather than submit to conservative domination. The psy- 
chological climate was right for reform. 


What conclusions can be drawn from Ohio’s experience in con- 
stitution-making in 1912 which might profitably serve us on the 
eve of, the present call. It points up some of the advantages of the 
convention method. The constitutional assembly of 1912 was com- 
posed of men representative of a variety of occupations and of a 
caliber well above that of the average legislative body. It reflected 
the opinion of the state on the major issues of the day in fair pro- 
portion. It was not dominated by selfish pressure groups of either 
the extreme left or the extreme right. Moderate progressives, im- 
bued with the spirit of compromise and committed to the public 
interest, controlled. Committee hearings and debates permitted the F 
presentation of varying points of view on each issue and full dis- 
cussion. The proceedings, which were well publicized in the daily 
press, in a series of magazine articles, as well as in the ratification 
campaign, stimulated thinking among the electorate and contributed 
to their political education. Finally, each citizen was assured the 
opportunity, at least, of understanding the pros and cons of the 
changes presented. 

Another point which this experience underscores is the necessity 
of agreement on objectives. If a convention call is to succeed, it is 
not sufficient to urge people to vote for a vague, general revision. 
They respond best when convinced of the need for specific change. 
Furthermore, the nomination of delegates should be nonpartisan in 
spirit as well as in form, and the campaign to elect them should be 
centered on issues rather than personalities. 

Are there objectives today comparable in importance to those 
which aroused Ohio to action in 1910-12? Partisans of a consti- 
tutional call have already presented some fundamental problems 
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worthy of consideration. There is the serious need to increase the 
efficiency of the executive branch by reducing the number of elective 
officers and concentrating greater responsibility in the governor. 
Court procedures again need simplifying and strengthening. Many 
feel that the present system of selecting judges could be improved 
by the adoption of the California or Missouri plan. Reapportion- 
ment of the seats in the general assembly and the larger issue of 
bicameralism versus unicameralism are other critical problems. A 
fourth major question is municipal home rule. What is desired is a 
redrafting of the home-rule amendment to restore the original 
spirit and intent of the framers and to permit cities to exercise more 
control over their own fiscal affairs.** 

Were a convention to be called to consider these basic demands, 
it could also profitably extend its attentions to a general overhaul 
of the constitution, to changes of a housekeeping nature which the 
men of 1912 ignored. The present document, written one hundred 
years ago, could be reduced in length by deleting provisions that are 
obsolete or of a statutory nature, clarified in wording, and rearranged 
in a logically consistent pattern. The purpose would be to increase 
its flexibility and to eliminate costly litigation to which these in- 
adequacies give rise. 

It is an axiom of democracy that good government is best con- 
served by keeping political institutions abreast of new conditions 
in the economy and society. With democratic rule under attack the 
world over it behooves us to show by example that our faith in free 
inquiry—in free discussion of our methods and techniques—is un- 
dimmed, and that democratic government can be strengthened to 
meet the new demands made upon it. Let Ohio once more bespeak 
its democratic faith as it did in 1912 and join the vanguard of pro- 
gressive states. 





84 These were some of the important issues discussed at a meeting held in Columbus 
on April 28, 1951, sponsored by the Citizens Committee on the Ohio Constitution and 
the League of Women Voters. For a brief report of the meeting, see the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, April 29, 1951. These points are also emphasized in the Report of the 
Committee on Revision of the Ohio State Constitution, Social Science Section, Ohio 
College Association, adopted April 9, 1948. This is a very useful summary of the 
need for constitutional changes. The most forceful arguments for unicameralism have 
been presented by William H. Hessler, Ohio Needs a New Legislature, a pamphlet 
reprinting five articles which first appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 30- 
July 4, 1947. 





EARLY OHIO CAMP MEETINGS, 1801-1816 


by CHARLES A. JOHNSON 


Instructor in American History, University of Maryland 
(On Military Leave) 


As soon as we came upon the ground [Mechanicsburg, Ohio}, I felt 
that God was with the meeting. Give us a chimney, that we may have fire: 
it was done. God was with us, and souls were converted.—BisHOP FRANCIS 
AsBurRY.? 


In challenging the lawlessness and immorality of the frontier 
the western churches forged new religious weapons. Among the 
most successful was the camp meeting. To many denominations it 
proved invaluable in gaining new adherents, and to the isolated 
settlers it provided spiritual and social refreshment. This new tech- 
nique was generated in the pulse-quickening years of the Great 
Revival when the Presbyterian preacher, James McGready, was 
attracting great crowds to his services in Logan County, Kentucky. 
At his Gasper River sacramental meeting of July 1800 the newly 
erected church building could not hold one-tenth of the worshipers 
who had traveled from miles around. Undaunted, he moved the 
meeting to the adjoining clearing, where religious fervor prompted 
many to improvise shelters and encamp for several days. By this 
spontaneous action, linking the practice of camping out with the 
continuous outdoor service, the camp meeting institution was born. 

Measured by the numbers converted, the Gasper River sacrament 
was a brilliant success, insuring the staging of similar open-air 
revivals by McGready’s fellow ministers and those of other faiths. 
With its equalitarian appeal, sociability, audience participation, and 
emphasis on personalized religion, the camp meeting found a ready 
acceptance among many Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist clergy- 
men in the settled areas of Kentucky and Tennessee. It was no small 
factor in the widespread success of the Second Great Awakening. 

In many ways atypical, the Cane Ridge camp meeting of Bourbon 





1 Italics his. Francis Asbury, Journal of Rev. Francis Asbury (3 vols., New York, 
1852), III, 463, entry of August 26, 1815. 
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County, Kentucky, has been the model many critics have used to 
create their lurid pictures of the frontier revival. Certainly scholars 
of American Christianity would agree that the Cane Ridge services, 
if they can be dignified by that name, represented the most dis- 
orderly, the most hysterical, and the largest ever held in America. 
This ‘General Camp Meeting” of August 1801 lasted six days and 
nights. Attended by an estimated ten to twenty-five thousand persons, 
it was participated in by great numbers of Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Baptist preachers. The Rev. Barton W. Stone, its Presbyterian 
sponsor, boasted that ‘many had come from Ohio,” probably from 
the Miami River Valley, and some from even greater distances.’ 

When the tumult of Cane Ridge had died down, the Great Divide 
in camp meeting history was reached. With its “muscular Chris- 
tianity,” its bedlam and confusion, that meeting helped fortify the 
convictions of the more conservative churchmen that such pro- 
ceedings were a burlesque of religion. Anti-revival and pro-revival 
sentiment divided western Presbyterianism into two feuding groups.* 

Included among the woodland revival’s supporters were a number 
of ministers and exhorters of little or no education who viewed it as 
a remarkably effective technique for gaining converts. Visitors from 
neighboring states returned home from Kentucky to hold encamp- 
ment after encampment. Early Ohio camp meetings were marked 
by the same rampant enthusiasm and animal excitement that char- 
acterized those in Kentucky, a condition that is understandable, 
since they were offshoots of that same movement. Zealous Pres- 
byterian preachers moved north of the Ohio River and conducted a 
camp meeting at Eagle Creek in present-day Adams County be- 
ginning on June 5, 1801—the first encampment on record in the 
Ohio Territory.‘ 





2 Barton W. Stone, The Biography of Eld. Barton Warren Stone, Written by Himself 
(Cincinnati, 1847), 38. Historian MacLean reports visitors from the Eagle Creek 
settlement in Ohio to Kentucky encampments in late May. See John P. MacLean, “The 
Kentucky Revival and Its Influence on the Miami Valley,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, XII (1903), 246. 

8 The story of the schisms in western Presbyterianism over the camp meeting’s un- 
bridled emotionalism and its infringement on the Calvinistic creed is told in William 
W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. Il, The Presbyterians, 1783-1840: 
A Collection of Source Materials (Chicago, 1936), 89-96. 

4This initial encampment lasted four days and three nights. MacLean, “The 
Kentucky Revival,” 246. 
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The promoters of this forest revival became the nuclei of a group 
which shortly broke away from the parent organization and in 1804 
formed the ‘Christian Church,” also known as the “Stonite” or 
“New Light Presbyterian” Church. Richard McNemar, ‘New 
Light” leader, has described a phase of their spirited services: 


Praying, shouting, jerking, barking, or rolling; dreaming, prophesying, 
and looking as through a glass, at the infinite glories of mount Zion, just 
about to break open upon the world [occurred]. . . . They practiced a mode 
of prayer, which was as singular, as the situation in which they stood, and the 
faith by which they were actuated. According to their proper name of dis- 
tinction, they stood separate and divided, each one for one; and in this 
capacity, they offered up each their separate cries to God, in one united 
harmony of sound; by which, the doubtful footsteps of those who were in 
search of the meeting, might be directed, sometimes to the distance of miles. 


That same year ‘‘the ministry” of the Shaker community, located 
at New Lebanon, New York, some twenty-five miles east of Albany, 
decided to send missionaries to the West. The glowing reports of 
revivals in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio printed in the eastern 
religious press matched the prophecy of Mother Ann Lee, founder of 
the celibate society. On New Year's Day, 1805, Benjamin Seth 
Youngs, Issachar Bates, and John Meacham set out on foot to create 
a new moral order in the western country. After a sixty-day journey 
they reached the scene of religious excitement—Bourbon County, 
Kentucky. At various encampments the “Three Witnesses,” as they 
were called, presented unusual “‘testimony’’ whenever they were 
granted the right to use the rostrum after the formal services had 
ended. From the outset, the Shaker missionaries complained that 
they were not accorded the usual preaching privileges during the 
meetings. 

Moving northward to sparsely populated Ohio the next year, 
the Shaker churchmen continued to use the “Stonite’” encampments 
as sounding boards. Stopping at the Turtle Creek settlement in 
southwestern Ohio in March, they made it a point to appear at all 





5 Italics his. Richard McNemar, The Kentucky Revival; or a Short History of the 
Late Extraordinary Outpouring of the Spirit of God in the Western States of America 
(New York, 1846), 73. In 1812 Barton W. Stone ceased reporting camp meetings 
held by the various autonomous church organizations, thus ending even this meaget 
source of information on Stonite encampments. 
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of Richard McNemar’s revivals and to gain converts through their 
preaching.® Such tactics naturally aroused the ire of the “New 
Lights,” who considered their hospitality rudely imposed upon. So 
aroused was Barton W. Stone that he denounced the Shakers as 
believers in ‘‘an old woman’s fables.” They were “wolves in sheep's 
clothing, [who} have smelt us from afar, and have come to tear, rend 
and devour.”” Not content with luring laymen to their millennial 
cause, the Shakers concentrated on winning over a number of Stonite 
ministers. Preacher Malcolm Worley enthusiastically gave the society 
an estate of five thousand acres when he joined.* This tract formed 
the basis of the main Shaker community west of the Alleghenies— 
Union Village—which was founded near Lebanon, Ohio, in 1805.° 
Five other Stonite clergymen succumbed.” Of these, Richard 
McNemar’s defection on April 23 was possibly the most significant. 
His congregation, like many others, also transferred their allegiance. 
Thus camp meeting revivalism is inextricably connected with the 
beginnings of Shakerism on the western frontier. 

McNemar waited but five days to hold his first encampment under 


new auspices. A group of Stonites journeyed from Springfield to 
the Turtle Creek church to show the erring members their folly. 
The invaders soon made the camp ground a lively place. By no 
stretch of the imagination could the meeting be said to have con- 
tributed to denominational love and understanding. Issachar Bates, 
Shaker missionary, described the hectic scene: 


A great body of blazing hot New Lights with John Thompson . . . a 





® Turtle Creek is now Union Village, Warren County. Consult Calvin Green and 
Seth Wells, A Summary View of the Millennial Church, or United Society of Be- 
lievers, Commonly Called Shakers (2d ed., Albany, 1848), 79-82; McNemar, The 
Kentucky Revival, 79-115. 

7 Introduction to his “Letters on Atonement,” cited in McNemar, The Kentucky 
Revival, 102. 

8 Levi Purviance, The Biography of Elder David Purviance, with His Memoirs 
(Dayton, Ohio, 1848), 287. 

®The first year Union Village was composed of one hundred and twenty-six 
“believers,” but by April 30, 1810, there was a complement of three hundred persons. 
See Green and Wells, Summary View, 80; also consult John P. MacLean, Shakers of 
Ohio: Fugitive Papers Concerning the Shakers of Ohio, with Unpublished Manuscripts 
(Columbus, 1907), 11, 60. “North Union Village,” founded in 1822, is present-day 
Shaker Heights, a suburb of Cleveland. For other Shaker communities founded in the 
West, see Green and Wells, Summary View, 75-76. 

10 Specifically, John Stewart, John Patterson, John Dunlavy, Matthew Houston, and 
Richard McNemar. See MacLean, Shakers of Ohio, 190-194. 
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preacher at their head determined to break down all before them. Thompson 
mounted the stand and began his preachment and undertook to show how 
much they had been imposed on by deceivers . . . and now these Eastern 
men had come to tell us that Christ had made his second appearance, 
(pause), but they are liars, they are liars, they are liars. . . . For about 
half an hour it was one steady cry glory to Jesus, glory to Jesus, glory 
to Jesus, and almost every other noise. . . . I was ordered back to hell from 
whence I came and called all the bad names they could think of, after the 
noise began to cease I stepped off the log and passed through the multitude 
and as I passed they cried out, see how his conscience is seared as with a 
hot iron, he does not regard it {at} all. 


Although a few other camp meetings were held by the Shakers 
during 1805, once their new community at Union Village was firmly 
established they saw little need for more of them. 

While the Presbyterians and Baptists were discontinuing the 
camp meeting, the Methodists were coming to view it as their own 
peculiar institution.’* By 1805 only the left-wing elements of Pres- 
byterianism continued its use, as already noted. Although never an 
“official” practice of the Methodists, this supplementary technique 
of revivalism became an integral part of their system. Bishop 
Francis Asbury, general superintendent of the Methodist Church in 
America, was one of the camp meeting’s greatest advocates; under 
his church’s sponsorship the pioneer revival reached its harvest time. 

Methodism’s rapid progress in the Northwest Territory can be 
charted in the multiplication of circuits and the rapid increase in 
church membership. When the Western Conference, comprising | 
all the circuits west of the Alleghenies, was created in 1800, only | 
three circuits existed in the Ohio Territory. Then the total member- } 
ship in the entire Northwest Territory was 364 whites and 2 colored.” | 





11 Manuscript Autobiography of Issachar Bates, quoted in MacLean, “The Kentucky } 
Revival,” 269-270. 

12 The third schism in western Presbyterianism, growing out of the controversy | 
over camp meeting revivalism, produced the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. This |) 
group apparently did not reach Ohio until the year 1829, when they conducted their |) 
first outdoor revival there. See B. W. McDonnald, History of the Cumberland Church | 
(Nashville, 1888), 294-295. The Baptist Church generally limited its use of en- | 
campments to the annual meetings of the local ‘Baptist Associations.” ‘ 

13 Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New 
York, 1840-45), I, 98. Asbury noted in 181Z that “Ohio will give six thousand for 
her increase of members in one new district.” Journal, III, 396, entry of October 10, 
1812. 
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By 1811, the year before the Western Conference was divided into 
the Ohio and Tennessee conferences, the situation was entirely 
changed. The denomination’s enrollment had then grown to include 
10,028 white and 76 colored communicants.* Explanation for this 
phenomenal growth lay in the tireless activities of the itinerant who 
delivered the word of God at his preaching appointments, class 
meetings, and two-day meetings (lasting from Saturday afternoon 
to Sunday evening). Nor was the circuit rider averse to utilizing 
the camp meeting in extending Methodist influence to the remotest 
edges of settlement.” 

Apparently the first Methodist encampment in Ohio was held 
near Marietta in 1804 under the leadership of itinerant George 
Askins. To put it softly, it met with less than moderate success. The 
year following, another was arranged there by traveling preachers 
Jacob Young and George C. Light. This time “blessed results” 
were obtained, and the ground was broken for the organization of 
the customary class meeting.** In succeeding years some of the giants 
of early Methodism, including John Sale, James B. Finley, Peter 
Cartwright, James Quinn, John Strange, John Collins, Henry Boehm, 
and William McKendree, rode the far-flung circuits of the Ohio 
settlements and faithfully recorded the number of camp meetings. 
Although fragmentary, their reports are a rich mine of revival lore; 
in fact, the Ohio camp meeting record appears the most complete 
of all the states. 

Bishop Asbury, moreover, rendered an accounting of nationwide 
encampments in scattered years, listing the number per circuit, total 
attendance, and persons professing grace. His Journal and letters 
offer irrefutable proof of the popularity of camp meetings. In 1809 





14 Minutes, I, 209. 


15 Indicative of the spare settlement were the comments of William Burke, pre- 
siding elder of the Ohio District, in 1803. He reported that a circuit rider in the 
Miami Circuit would travel “between forty and fifty miles without [encountering] a 
house,” and that it took six weeks to complete the circuit with two saddlebag 
preachers joining forces. “Autobiography of Rev. William Burke,” in James B. 
Finley, Sketches of Western Methodism: Biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous, 
Illustrative of Pioneer Life (Cincinnati, 1854), 85-86. 


16 In the. Hockhocking Circuit. Nathan Bangs, A History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (3d ed., 2 vols., New York, 1845), II, 163-165. 
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the father of American Methodism rode the Ohio circuits during 
the mild months of August and September and recorded four camp 
meetings in the Muskingum District and seventeen in the Miami. 
He joyously commented: “It appears that the bishops [elders} 
will hold a camp-meeting in every district; we are encouraged so 
to do: great power was manifested here, and much good was done. 
I will not say how I felt, nor how near heaven.”** The harvest : 
season for the open-air revival in Ohio and the nation at large con- 
tinued until the outbreak of the War of 1812. At least fifty-nine 
encampments were held in Ohio between 1804 and 1816, the year 
of Asbury’s death.”® 

By the time the adherents of John Wesley introduced their version 
of the forest revival in the new state of Ohio, the camp meeting 
was becoming systematized. Here it was entering its second phase, 
the institutional stage of development, in which encampments were 
distinguished by elaborate advance planning, smaller crowds (at- 
tendance declining from thousands to hundreds), and more effective 
audience management.’** The notable decline in bodily excitement 


was in stark contrast to the earlier Kentucky and Tennessee camp 
meetings in which it was common for hundreds to fall prostrate or 
become nervously affected. The “jerks,” the “holy laugh,” and 
“falling” exercises still appeared in conjunction with the altar serv- 
ices, but available reports of Ohio encampments held from 1804 to 
1815 reveal that such manifestations were a rarity. It is evident that 
while the religious fervor of the Cumberland Revival still con- 





17 Journal, Ill, 317, 321, entries of August 13 and October 24, 1809. The same 
year the presiding elders of the Western Conference reported over seventy camp meet- 
ings; “the work is spreading gloriously in the Illinois and Michigan settlements.” 
See Henry Boehm to the Rev. Jacob Gruber, Granger County, Tennessee, October 22, 
1809. po hoo Manuscripts, Methodist Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 


18 Computed by the writer from available sources. Asbury, armed with letter reports 
of encampments, estimated in 1811 that Methodist camp meetings across the young 
nation “amount to between four and five hundred annually, some of which continue 
for the space of six or eight days.” See Francis Asbury to Dr. Thomas Coke, September 
2, 1811, printed in the Methodist Magazine (London), XXXV (1812), 316. 

19 Ohio attendance figures seldom reached the one thousand mark of previous 
Kentucky and Tennessee encampments. Some random sampling of Ohio camp meetings 
after 1805: Marietta meeting, summer of 1806, two hundred converts; at Hockhocking, 
August 1807, eight hundred reported present; at Brush Creek, August 1808, one 
thousand reported present. 
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tinued in the Methodist camp meetings it was channeled into more 
acceptable modes of behavior. Wherever the outdoor revival spread, 
the same evolutionary pattern can be noted.” 

Four-day encampments, usually beginning on Friday and con- 
tinuing until Monday noon, became the rule. They were scheduled 
and advertised weeks and even months in advance on some Ohio 
circuits. The religious press carried the announcements; meeting 
notices and copies of camp meeting rules were tacked to trees along 
the route to the camp ground. Most frequently, the word was spread 
by the itinerant as he went from cabin to cabin on his rounds, and 
through his correspondence. 

The number staged each year on any circuit depended largely 
upon the itinerant himself, the density of population, and the 
degree of enthusiasm among the settlers. Individual preachers would 
cooperate in union-circuit meetings, and within a particular circuit. 
By 1806 it became a fixed custom for the last quarterly conference 
(the “Quarter Meeting”) to be held as an encampment. This 
“yearly camp meeting,” at which circuit business was handled, was 
always attended by the presiding elder of the district.** Just as 
popular was the annual conference camp meeting which likewise 
augmented the purely local ones. 

Mother Nature, to some extent, fixed the limits of the camp 
meeting season. In the Old Northwest its flowering time came in 
the late summer and early autumn when the weather was mild and 





20 This study is primarily concerned with Ohio revivals held before 1816 under 
Bishop Asbury’s inspiring direction, for by that date the camp meeting pattern was 
firmly established for decades to come. Actually, the backwoods camp meeting was an 
ever-evolving institution. Its three phases of development—boisterous infancy, maturity, 
and gradual decline by the 1840’s—are treated in Charles A. Johnson, “The Frontier 
Camp Meeting: Contemporary and Historical Appraisals, 1805-1840,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXVII (1950-51), 91-110. 

21 For a rare notice in the secular press, see advertisement in the Weekly Recorder 
(Chillicothe), September 26, 1814. Also consult Ernest L. Carter, The Early Camp- 
Meeting Movement in the Ohio Valley (unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 1922), 66. 

22 By 1809-10 both circuit riders Benjamin Lakin and Peter Cartwright talked of 
their “yearly camp meetings.” Journal of Rev. Benjamin Lakin (1794-1820), entry 
of August 31, 1810, Divinity School, University of Chicago; Autobiography of Peter 
Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher (New York, 1857), 45. James B. Finley, pre- 
siding elder of the Ohio District in 1816, stated that “the last round of quarterly 
meetings for the year were camp meetings, with few exceptions.” Autobiography of 
Rev. James B. Finley; or, Pioneer Life in the West (Cincinnati, 1853), 289. 
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sunny. By late July, encampments were increasing in frequency, 
reaching their peak in August and September. This period of popu- 
larity coincided with the completion of the wheat and hay harvest 
and was the free interval before corn cutting time. Freed from the 
demands of the soil, the farmer could put his family aboard the 
wagon and head for the old camp ground.” 

Little was left to chance at the outdoor revival; duties were care- 
fully apportioned among the camp leaders to achieve maximum 
effectiveness. More orderly proceedings were assured at Ohio encamp- 
ments when a system of worship and camp regulations were adopted 
possibly as early as 1806. The meeting schedule was usually an- 
nounced from the preacher’s stand at the opening session. There- 
after from sun-up to retiring time, the trumpet’s call guided the 
worshiper from one service to another. There were customarily 
four religious convocations—at eight o'clock, eleven, three, and at 
candle-lighting time—exclusive of the sunrise prayer service and 
mourners’ meetings in the tents.** When an ordained elder was 
present to officiate, the Lord’s Supper was administered either on 
the Sabbath or on Monday morning. 

On Sunday, a banner day, the camp grounds were crowded with 
persons who came to spend the day in worship and companionship. 
If the “spirit ran high” the leaders sometimes deviated from the 
announced schedule. Night-long services, however, which had con- 
tributed so much to the disorder and frenzy of the Great Revival 
encampments, were the exception, not the rule, being contrary to 
many camp regulations, which provided for a ten o'clock curfew. 
Thus through elaborate planning, the itinerants sought to establish 





23 Shortly after the Cumberland Revival, adherents of Methodism in the Midwest 
began the practice of donating their acreage for the use of the campers. As a result, 
permanent and semi-permanent camp installations developed in the more settled 
areas; encampments soon bore the name of benefactors, such as “Windell’s ‘Camp 
Ground” and “Turner's Camp Ground” in Ohio. See Finley, Autobiography, passim. 
A _ of detail on Ohio encampments occurring prior to 1822 can be found in this 
work. 


24 For similar orders of service at an 1806 Baltimore Circuit meeting, Maryland, 
and an 1816 Pickaway Circuit, Ohio, see an extract of a letter by Henry Smith, dated 
Baltimore Circuit, November 11, 1806, copied in Benjamin Lakin’s Extracts and 
Commonplaces, Benjamin Lakin Manuscripts, Divinity Library, University of Chicago; 
and a letter by the Rev. William Swayze, undated, printed in the Western Christian 
Monitor (Chillicothe), October 1816, 471-473. 
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an orderly system of worship within a revivalistic framework.” 
Yet with this change in character the frontier camp meeting lost 
none of its magical allure. 

“Camp meetin’ time” was a holiday occasion as well as a 
time of devotion for the Ohio pioneer. Supplying the need 
of group association to overcome the seclusion and monotony of a 
rural existence, it offered relief from farm drudgery and a chance 
for four whole days of preaching, praying, and singing together. 
The settlers’ enthusiasm for this significant social experience was 
indicated in the distances of forty, fifty, and even one hundred 
miles they traveled to attend. Here was a chance to make new 
friends and meet with old ones. Within and without the camp 
grounds, youths engaged in “sparking” as best they could when 
confronted with the event-packed service schedule. In addition, 
camping out was a pleasurable pastime for all Americans. This 
feature of the forest revival certainly goes far to explain its popu- 
larity with the residents of the populous East. 

The backwoods camp meeting has been described as “the most 
mammoth picnic possible,” where hospitality abounded. Actually, 
the lure of “good eats” created a real problem to Ohio campers. 
“Spongers” became so numerous in 1814 that the leaders urged 
prospective worshipers to refuse to support hangers-on.” In a 
pioneer region when tent cities sprung up in a forest clearing as if by 
magic, many were attracted by the spectacle which had all the 
glamour, excitement, and pageantry of the later-day circus. The 
woodland meeting with its row on row of tents surrounding the 
speakers’ platform, its banners, and campfires was something to 
behold. Curious youths who wandered about the encampment fre- 
quently ended up as converted penitents in “the circle of brotherly 
love.” A great many persons who had come for a lark “had an 
interest awakened in their hearts” under the spell of revival preach- 
ing. The more flamboyant camp meeting personalities were great 





25 The custom developed of tallying in the converts during the camp meeting either 
at the altar services or at the campers’ tents. The lists were then turned over to the 
appropriate circuit rider or to the class leaders to present to the next itinerant who 
took charge of that circuit. See Finley, Autobiography, 253. 


26 Advertisement, Weekly Recorder, September 26, 1814. 
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drawing cards and their appearances were well advertised. Cer- 
tainly Peter Cartwright, famed for his combativeness and lively 
speaking style, Ralph Lotspiech, the “weeping prophet,” and 
“Father” John Collins, gospel spellbinder, ranked as major at- 
tractions. 

Many other than the religious-minded attended. Participants were 
sometimes classified by the day of their arrival. As one proverb put 
it: “The good people go to camp meetings Friday, backsliders 
Saturday, rowdies Saturday night, and gentleman and lady sinners 
Sunday.”’** The worst as well as the best people of the community 
were drawn there, and they brought their morals with them. Ap- 
parently, the immoral and irreligious were always in approximately 
equal numbers with the professing Christians and the serious- 
minded. Numerous spectators, not content with entertaining them- 
selves in the intervals between the services, sought amusement 
during the proceedings. As often as not, the ladies’ side of the 
auditorium was invaded by convivial pioneers, bringing the worship 
to an abrupt halt. Regulations drawn up in the interest of main- 
taining proper religious decorum specifically forbade persons from 
“walking to and fro, talking, smoking, or otherwise disturbing the 
solemnities of the meeting.” Yet, in the eyes of many, laws were 
simply rules to be broken. The problem was publicly aired in the 
Ohio press in 1822.” 

Whiskey and whiskey sellers presented a real menace to the camp 
meeting.” Liquor consumption inevitably spelled disturbances, pos- 
sibly sexual irregularities, and not infrequently free-for-all fights. 
Neighborhood toughs often tried to break up the services and 
send the campers packing. Saturday nights and Sundays were the 
times of greatest danger; it was then that the camp guard and par- 





27 Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), September 17, 1873. 


28 Bangs, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 11, 266-267; and Ohio Monitor 
and Patron of Industry (Columbus), July 20, 1822. 

29 Ohio and certain other states, acting in part under church pressure, enacted 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating beverages within a radius of one and 
sometimes two miles of a camp ground. For requests to strengthen Ohio's statute 
of 1831, see the Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), April 15, 1834, and 
August 13, 1841. 
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ticularly the night watch remained on the double alert.** Some 
persons sought to punish attendants at these “Methodist pow-wows” 
(as they were styled by the critics) by stealing horses and wagons 
or by committing acts of vandalism.** A combination of human psy- 
chology (making a rowdy a guard captain), and fistic ability by the 
leaders saved many a backwoods revival from disaster. Indeed, the 
success or failure of an encampment in the last analysis was often 
solely dependent upon the ingenuity of the saddlebag preacher. 
Enacted against such a tumultuous background, is it so surprising 
that camp meeting religion partook of certain volatile characteristics ? 

The natural setting also shaped the religious character of the 
forest revival. Laid out on a sloping green near a spring or creek, 
the woodland auditorium helped neutralize secular forces. The 
accomodations were simplicity itself, with the seats merely felled 
logs cross-laid or planks supported by tree stumps. At night the 
forest sanctuary took on an awe-inspiring quality. Flickering lamps, 
candles attached to the trees, elevated fire stands, and smoking 
campfires helped illuminate the scene. This evening atmosphere 
affected preacher and worshipers alike. He was impelled to oratorical 
heights, while they were moved to a deeper meaning of reverence 
which sometimes manifested itself in great physical movement, 
noise, and song. 

In the afternoon and evening altar services, religious enthusiasm 
reached its peak. Then the penitent seekers at the altar were appealed 
to through crude but electrifying speeches, tearful testimonials, and 
moving hymns. Group singing “fanned the sacred flame” during the 
emotional crises of the altar services. Climaxing hours of preaching 
and exhorting, these songs which were echoed from all parts of 
the clearing opened the way for a show of great feeling.** Some 





80 A Marietta camp meeting of 1806 became the scene of a free-for-all fight, de- 
scribed by Cartwright, Autobiography, 90-92. At a Bush Creek camp meeting of 
August 7, 1808, Asbury noted: “Some waggoners attempted to sell whiskey on the 
camp-grounds: we stopped our preaching—the people soon knew how deeply we 
felt the insult, and they were driven away.” Journal, 111,285, entry of Sunday, August 
7, 1808. 

81 See Finley, Autobiography, 350-351. 

82 The editors of the early Methodist hymnals pointed up the Biblical injunction 
in their introductory pages: “I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also.” I Cor. 14:15. See, for example, The Methodist Pocket Hymn 
Book, Revised and Improved (New York, 1803), 3. 
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people jumped and screamed, clapped their hands, thumped and 
patted the ground, and agitated their bodies.** Indeed, worship at 
the altar was as much a product of the people as of the earnest 
minister in the pulpit. On the camp ground women often abandoned 
their role as silent participants and joined the men in stirring in- 
dividual exhortations. Yet the aim of the leaders was not mere 
emotionalism; it was believed that once the senses were awakened, 
reason would be appealed to. While the extemporaneous sermons of 
the self-educated evangels were delivered in such a manner as to 
keep the emotional fires burning, they had a definite pattern. 

The needs of the individual rather than of society were the point 
of focus. The pietistic theme of the salvation of man was as wide as 
all humanity in its appeal. The West needed a doctrine of per- 
sonalized religion that would appeal to the emotions, relieve the 
element of danger inherent in pioneer living, and emphasize the 
direct relationship between a loving God and man. Itinerants 
stressed that the Creator was ever-present, ever-watchful over his 
flock, and all-powerful in the face of adversity. To a fighting popu- 
lation in constant peril from ruthless nature, Indian attack, law- 
lessness, starvation, and illness without medical aid, these were 
comforting thoughts. The possibility of sudden extinction must 
certainly have made the question of one’s immortality a matter of 
great concern. 

The age-old problem of man’s relation to an unseen God and 
the hereafter was resolved by the techniques of the backwoods 
evangelists who personalized supernatural forces. They extolled 
the beauty of the Supreme Being, but at the same time stressed his 
awesomeness, believing that fear would act as a flash of light to 
show the indifferent that they were in immediate danger of falling 
into the pits of hell. To the unschooled backwoodsman the invisible 
was absolutely credible. ‘‘Soul-melting preachers,” who knew the 
Book of Nature as well as they knew the Bible, could array Hades 
before the wicked so that the strongest would tremble and quake 





38 Yet altar services were often solemn, prayerful occasions. Such was the case of a 
Portsmouth, Ohio, open-air assembly of August 1818. See a letter from John Collins, 
dated Chillicothe, Ohio, April 22, 1819, printed in the Methodist Magazine (New 
York), II (1819), 234-235. 
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“imagining a lake of fire and brimstone yawning to overwhelm them 
and the hand of the Almighty thrusting them down the horrible 
abyss.” Bishop Asbury’s sermon notes for an address at a Zanesville 
encampment of 1815 underscored this theme: “Knowing the terror 
of the Lord, we persuade men.”** Believing that the pathway to 
the intellect was through the feelings, these “Brush College” 
graduates used every weapon at their disposal to insure that no 
hearer would be unmoved. 

While the sermons were generally- doctrinal in character, dealing 
with the fall of man, general atonement, and the concepts of in- 
dividual conversion and simultaneous regeneration, the itinerants 
were not socially myopic. In uncompromising language they fear- 
lessly denounced the evils that flourished in these ribald, primitive 
communities: immorality, intemperance, blasphemy, eye-gouging 
brawls, card playing, and horse racing. James B. Finley, Ohio circuit 
rider, ignoring the counsel to “preach the gospel and let people’s 
private business alone,” constituted a veritable one-man temperance 
crusade.*° 

The Ohio camp meeting record richly illustrates the social character 
of the frontier revival; it was a part of community life, shaped by 
the social forces at work. For example, a contemporary church 
chronicler of the Mad River settlements described the years 1803- 
1807 as difficult ones for settlement. Not until 1808 did the pioneers 
there have ‘‘an opportunity to spend their time profitably together, 
and camp meetings began.” At one of these early encampments 
General Simon Kenton, celebrated fighter, hunter, and traveling 
companion of Daniel Boone, was “‘caught in the Gospel net” after 
praying at the altar the whole night through.® 

Feverish camp meeting activity went on during the following 
year in Ohio and other settled portions of the Old Northwest. 





84 Frederick M. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals (New York, 
1905), 67; Asbury, Journal, III, 460-461, entry of August 11, 1815. 

35“The only temperance society that then existed [about 1812], and, consequently, 
the only standard raised against the overflowing scourage of intemperance, was the 
Methodist Church.” Finley, Autobiography, 248. 


86 Theophilus Arminius, “Short Sketches of Revivals of Religion in the Western 


Country,” Methodist Magazine, V (1822), 352; and Bangs, History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Il, 245-247. 
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Almost all encampments held in 1809 were well attended. This was 
especially true when Bishop Asbury put in an appearance while 
making the rounds of his episcopal tour. A Sunday crowd of one 
thousand persons warmed the hearts of the sponsors of a Xenia 
encampment. Twenty-two traveling and “located” preachers took 
turns addressing the campers. One participant remarked that it was 
“a very large Congregation in general for our part of the Country.” 

Unusual events in nature such as fierce storms and earthquakes 
influenced many to join the Methodist fold. The superstitious 
pioneers believed that these strange occurrences were not the result 
of natural forces but the machinations of either a wrathful God or 
the Devil. When a hurricane struck as a Chillicothe camp meeting 
was being held in May 1809, the presiding elder of the Miami Dis- 
trict, John Sale, found his dire predictions for the sinners being 
reinforced. As the storm raged on he preached about the evils of 
horse racing, with the result that many were eager to confess 
Christ. ‘The young converts exhorted, shouted and sung the praises 
of their Redeemer amidst the raging elements, and the tumbling 
forests! whilst darkness and horror were on the brow of the enemies 
of the cross of Christ.”** 

The earthquakes of 1811 and 1812 were a “time of great terror 
to sinners.” During almost four months, the central Mississippi 
River region was subjected to over a thousand shocks. As brick houses 
cracked, chimneys toppled, and yawning chasms developed, settlers 
turned to religion to atone for this visitation from God that had most 
certainly come as a punishment for their sins. In Ohio there flocked 
to church meetings scores. of people who had previously paid no 
attention to the subject of religion.*® Methodist membership in the 
Miami District doubled within the year of 1812. The Baptists like- 
wise reaped a harvest in members, even if the conversions were shott- 
lived. Under such conditions camp meeting orators, influenced by 





87 Letter, Peter Pelham, dated Green[e} County, Ohio, September 8, 1809, printed 
in Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. IV, The Methodists: A Collection 
of Source Materials (Chicago, 1946), 183. 

88 Theophilus Arminius, “Short Sketches of Revivals of Religion,” 352. 

89 Finley, Autobiography, 239-240. The ome were felt particularly in Missouri 
and Louisiana, according to Bangs, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Il, 292. 
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millenarianism, could more effectively exhort sinners to repent before 
it was too late. Terror and fear may have been the precipitants, 


for this work began and ended with earthquakes, in those counties; and 
the whole strain of preaching by the Baptists and Methodists was, that the 
end of all things was at hand, and if the people were not baptized, or did 
not join societies, there was no hope for them. . . . It is also a fact that 
many, who had joined their societies, have already left them. Some have 
been excluded from communion, and others are under censure.*° 


In fact, an Indiana preacher sadly noted that after the return to 
normalcy, “half as many as our present membership” had become 
backsliders.** 

Conversely, religious ardor was considerably diminished by the 
more tangible “agents of the Devil,” the Indians and the British. 
From 1795 to 1812 Ohio settlers lived in comparative peace with the 
partly dispossessed Indian tribes, yet talk of war councils sometimes 
kept them on edge. Bishop Asbury commented in 1807 that the 
rumor of an expected attack by the redmen had caused many in- 
habitants of that state to flee. Again, while itinerant Benjamin Lakin 
visited the Wyandots in Upper Sandusky town on a missionary tour 
in 1810, he learned there was “‘considerable alarum [sic} in con- 
sequence of the Sinneca [sic] Indians and others, holding councils 
in the night . . . [showing] an inclination to go to war with the 
Winedotts [sic]. ays 

The camp meeting did not escape the devastating impact of the 
War of 1812. Attendance fell off so sharply that few were held. For 
two years the Maumee River Valley in Ohio was the scene of hos- 
tilities, and war hysteria gripped many circuit riders as well as the 
Methodist faithful. Lakin complained at the 1812 session of the 
Ohio Conference: “I felt my mind pained at the spirit of war that 
appeared in some of the preachers[.} Three had left their circuits 





40 John F. Schermerhorn and Samuel J. Mills, A Correct View of That Part of the 
United States Which Lies West of the Alleghany Mountains, with Regard to Religion 
and Morals (Hartford, 1814), 16-17. 

41 Allen Wiley, “Methodism in Southeastern Indiana,” Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, 1845-46. Reprinted in Indiana Magazine of History, XXIII (1927), 151. 

42 Journal, entry of September 8, 1810. 
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and gone—volunteers for thirty days in the army—But the Con. 
ference thought proper to give them [back] their stations.’’** 

When encampments were held, a spirit of patriotism rather than 
devotion often prevailed. At Lakin’s camp meeting on Strait Creek 
in July 1812, after the close of the first sessions, 


a man came to call the people together to see who would volunteer to carry 
relief to De Troit to our Army who were in distressing circumstances{.} 
All that ensued was comotion [sic]. . . . [The next day} We had but few 
to preach too [sic], and not more than 20 or 30 to attend the sacrament. 


Two days later he lamented that ‘‘at my last camp and quarterly 
meeting, we were frequently interrupted by the returning volunteers: 
Yet some souls were converted.”** On occasion company commanders 
would mount the rostrum and order the soldiers to comply with the 
camp meeting rules. Elsewhere in the nation sermons were delivered 
to volunteer troops who were marched in a body to camp grounds.“ 
War might drastically alter the outdoor revival, but it did not change 
its primary goal—the saving of souls. 

By the year 1815, lean times for the camp meeting were over. 
Summer encampments were again a normal feature of Methodism 
in Ohio. Asbury reported that he personally attended five there that 
year. By the time of the Methodist Church leader’s death in 1816, 
no less than six hundred camp meetings were held throughout the 
nation. Thus by the first year of peace the forest revival was again 
all-powerful in the young republic.*® 





43 Ibid., entry of July 24, 1812. 
44 Ibid., entry of July 22, 1812. 


45 For Bishop Asbury’s sermons to soldiers, see Journal, III, 393, entry of September 
1, 1812. Bilingual itinerants, such as Henry Boehm, gave camp sermons to German 
worshipers throughout the year 1812. Henry Boehm, Reminiscences, Historical and 
Biographical of Sixty-four Years in the Ministry (New York, 1865), 210; Asbury, 
Journal, Ill, 395-396, entries of September 8 and September 20, 1812. Henry Boehm 
was the son of John Philip Boehm, one of the founders of the German Reformed 
Church in America. 

46 Sweet, The Methodists, 68-69. Contemporaries of the forties and fifties noted 
that the midwestern camp meeting was not only changing in character—with elaborate 
physical appointments now the distinguishing feature—but was also being supplanted 
by the indoor “protracted meeting” in the settled areas. For an 1840 view, consult 
John F. Wright, Sketches of the Life and Labors of James Quinn (Cincinnati, 1851), 
106, 121. 
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The high regard of the Ohio circuit riders for the camp meeting 
is mirrored in all their writings. One minister informed the editor 
of the Western Christian Monitor in 1816 that he doubted the 
propriety of camp meetings but “‘still loved them” for their many 
conversions which were the “strongest evidences . . . that the in- 
stitution is owned and blessed of heaven.’’*’ Peter Cartwright gave 
it his unqualified endorsement when he declared: ‘I am very certain 
that the most successful part of my ministry has been on the camp- 
ground.” James B. Finley was no less favorably impressed: “Much 
may be said about camp meetings, but, take them all in all, for 
practical exhibition of religion, for unbounded hospitality to 
strangers, for unfeigned and fervent spirituality, give me a country 
camp meeting against the world.’’** 

Even the revival’s severest critics have not challenged its in- 
calculable role in winning adherents. Allen Wiley, circuit preacher 
of neighboring Indiana, asserted in the 1840’s that ‘“‘no human being 
can correctly estimate the amount of good which this country has 
realized from camp meetings. Perhaps nearly one-half of the members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church are the fruits of camp meetings, 
directly or remotely.”*® Many of the greatest names in early 
Methodism owed their youthful conversion or religious awakening 
directly or indirectly to the pioneer camp meeting. Other spiritual 
results included the quickening of religious life and the raising of 
the moral tone of a community. A successful encampment frequently 
set off a chain reaction in which revivals spread to neighboring 
towns and sometimes lasted throughout the winter. Hundreds of 
people visited the tent cities in Ohio, attracted by the social novelty, 
who seldom or never attended other church activities. For the travel- 
ing preacher the camp meeting was an invaluable aid in keeping in 
touch with the ever-advancing frontie~. as a few could do the work 
of many. And when half-peopled reg _s became settled communi- 
ties, the woodland revival still had an u..portant role to play in the 





47 Undated letter, M. Lindsey, printed in the Western Christian Monitor (Chilli- 
cothe), I (1816), 424-425. 


48 Cartwright, Autobiography, 523; Finley, Autobiography, 315. 
49 Wiley, ‘Methodism in Southeastern Indiana,” 179. 
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West. By virtue of its length and natural setting, it was singularly 
adapted to the conversion of sinners and the social refreshment of 
the campers. 

Although it was rough, crude, and imperfect, the backwoods camp 
meeting was an expression of the times. Clearly it arose in response 
to a need: the spiritual poverty of the isolated frontiersmen. In 
spite of the forest revival’s basic weaknesses—the noisy, unchurch- 
like atmosphere, spurious and short-lived conversions, excessively 
emotional services, contribution to the spirit of denominational in- 
tolerance, and apparent prolongation beyond a point of usefulness 
in the populous regions—the fact still remains it was a vital socio- 
religious institution that helped tame backwoods America. 
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JOHN H. KLIPPART, SECRETARY OF THE 
OHIO STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 1856-1878* 


by JOHN F. CUNNINGHAM 
Dean Emeritus, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University 


When a man devotes his abilities and his energy and his vision to 
developing something that is of fundamental interest to all the 
people; and does such an outstanding job that he wins the hearty 
acclaim and the profound respect of his generation; and when the 
results of his work become so much a part of our daily living that 
we regard them as matter of fact and forget their origin, he then 
deserves a reminder in our everyday thinking. His name, at least, 
should be fairly familiar to the average citizen and especially to 
those in the field of his broad activities. 

Repeatedly have budding journalists come to ask for some leads 
that would help them prepare a story of the life and work of John H. 
Klippart. They would be referred to sources where the facts were 
available, but when their stories appeared, practically all were 
limited to the tips received during our conversation. So, we choose 
to offer a brief review of the activities of one of Ohio’s most pro- 
ductive men. May it serve as a glow from the embers of a great 
enthusiasm, which yielded lasting results even though its heat did 
burn out, far too soon, the physical being of an inspired citizen. 

John Hancock Klippart was of German descent. His grandfather 
came to America with Lafayette during the American Revolution. 
At the close of the Revolutionary War, he married a Virginia lady 
and settled in Maryland. From there the father of Secretary Klippart 
migrated to Stark County, Ohio, in 1816, and there the subject of 
this sketch was born on July 26, 1823. His early education was quite 
limited. As a boy he attended schools operated by Irish schoolmasters, 
but most of his boyhood was spent working in a wool carding 
factory and as an errand boy for a country store. At fifteen he 
entered a drug store in Canton as a clerk and while there made 





*This article, slightly abridged, was read as a paper before the Kit-Kat Club of 
Columbus, February 20, 1951. 
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considerable progress in the study of medicine. This knowledge 
served him well in later years. From 1840 to 1847 he engaged in 
mercantile business in Massillon and in 1847 was married. After 
that he set up business for himself, in dry goods, and then became 
postmaster at Osnaburg, Ohio. From 1850 to 1853 he did contract 
work in the building of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne, and Chicago 
Railroad and in this venture lost all that he had managed to save 
in former years. From 1853 to 1856 he edited the Democratic 
Transcript of Canton and for a while during that period was asso- 
ciated with Thomas Brown in editing the Ohio Farmer of Cleveland. 
In 1856 he was elected corresponding secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture where he served with brilliant success until 
his untimely death in 1878. 

During his service as secretary he evidently was the power behind 
the agricultural program of the state, which was just swinging into 
full action. At that time there was no college of agriculture, no 
agricultural experiment station, no basic agricultural science to speak 
of. What research there was was done by private workers at their 
own expense. It was a time that called for level-headed leadership, 
and for Ohio it was supplied by the subject of our discussion. 

During his service as secretary, Klippart was called upon to serve 
on many spevial missions. In 1860 he was appointed a member 
of a commission to visit Massachusetts to investigate a serious 
cattle disease then prevailing. His account of that assignment ap- 
peared in the next annual report. In 1865, under the authority of 
the board of agriculture, he visited Europe to investigate systems of 
agriculture and agricultural institutions of learning. In 1869 he 
became assistant state geologist and in 1873 was one of the three 
appointed commissioners of fisheries. Through his report on the 
feasibility of restocking the streams of Ohio and Lake Erie the 
legislature was led to appropriate $10,000 for the purpose. His ability 
as a scientist was recognized by numerous scientific associations, 
both in this country and abroad, by election as an honorary member. 

In his first official report—for the year 1857—Klippart gave a 
broad and detailed analysis of Ohio agriculture with a wealth of 
wise comment. At that time he was thirty-four years old but evi- 
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dently had a fine grasp of facts and a judicial attitude toward what 
was good for agriculture. After presenting a clear argument favor- 
ing organized weather observations in various parts of the state 
and suggesting the purchase of a set of necessary meteorological 
instruments he observed: 


Labor decreases in cost just in proportion as it is intelligently directed 
and performed; and information of the kind indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, thoroughly and widely disseminated, will greatly aid in directing 
the operations of the agriculturist in a more profitable manner. . . . Men of 
comprehensive views, however, are rapidly becoming convinced that our 
increasing civilization demands a corresponding advance in the method of 
tilling the soil. This end can be attained only by educating those who are, 
and those who are to be[,} engaged in agriculture, in all that pertains to their 
avocation. The successful handling of the plow, or any other agricultural 
implement, argues of itself no more proficiency in agriculture proper, than 
does the skillful handling of a razor in the hands of a barber argue a 
thorough knowledge of surgery, as was once supposed. To handle imple- 
ments properly, is indicative of a knowledge of the mechanical portion 
of agriculture only; there is a very close relation between the sciences of 
Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, and Entomology of the State, and 
its agriculture. 


Again he declared: 


Education is everything to a free people. It is justly regarded as the 
most efficient means for the promulgation of such principles as contribute 
to the permanency of our institutions. . . . There have been established in 
our midst, by and with the consent of the Legislature, and encouraged and 
patronized by the Farmers, law schools, theological schools, and medical 
schools, but nowhere within the boundaries of the State has there been es- 
tablished by legislative authority, and encouraged and patronized by the 
government, an agricultural school. 


He then proceeded to develop an extensive and logical argument 
favoring institutions for developing training in the sciences and 
practices of better agriculture, citing what already had been started 
and was well under way in some of the countries of Europe. This 
was before the original land-grant college act of Senator Morrill of 
Vermont was passed by congress in 1858 and vetoed by President 
Buchanan. Klippart was thoroughly sold on the merits of education 
in agriculture and had the ground pretty well prepared for develop- 
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ing the benefits of the land-grant act that was reintroduced and 
passed later and signed by President Lincoln in 1862. There were 
other matters in our national picture that demanded attention in 
the middle 1860's, however, and nothing was done in Ohio with 
the land grants for college assistance until about 1870. 

In the meantime, the records show that the issue was kept alive 
by the state board of agriculture, and this means that Secretary 
Klippart was the central force. He was ably supported, of course, 
by Norton S. Townshend, who had started a school for farmers at 
Oberlin in the middle 1850's, and who was a very active member 
of the board. But it may well be assumed that there was one single 
influence that was working, during the war, favoring agricultural 
college training and that was the state board, led by its indomitable 
secretary. 

During this period of general agricultural awakening there was 
no college or experiment station, so the spirit of progress, through 
publicity and research, was kept moving by way of the publications 
of the state department, supported by the few farm papers of that 
day, which were also influential and of whose ranks the secretary was 
a notable graduate. In his state position Secretary Klippart com- 
manded great power and influence, and the trend of rural develop- 
ment was largely at his direction. 

Included in the report of the board for 1857 is Klippart’s treatise 
on “The Wheat Plant.” This is a well written study of 254 pages 
and was regarded as of such value that it was later published in 


book form and had wide distribtion and acceptance. It was illus- } 


trated with a number of excellent lithographs. 

Also in this report he had an article on rainfall in Ohio, illustrated 
with a number of full page maps, in great detail, all drawn by the 
author. In order to encourage successful breeders, feeders; and 
general farmers to share their experiences, cash prizes of $50 each 


were offered for essays on such subjects as Domestic Animals, In- | 


jurious Insects, Beneficial Birds, Grasses, Soils of Ohio, Drainage, 
and Hedging. 

Upon accepting the assignment of corresponding secretary of the 
board of agriculture, Klippart began the prosecution of a zealous 
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program in the interest of agriculture which, of course, was the 
leading industry of the state. His office was the nucleus about which 
revolved the thinking and planning of those interested in the ad- 
vancement of farming technique and the improvement of rural 
living. In addition to the management of the office and attending 
to the many chores that drifted in from the various county agri- 
cultural societies he delegated to himself the task of gathering 
helpful and authoritative information regarding definite phases of 
agriculture. 

In his introduction to the report for 1858, Secretary Klippart ex- 
pressed regret that a monograph on underdraining (which he had 
written after extended research) could not be include’: because it 
would make the volume too large. This was a monumental study of 
the practices of underdraining land, with the best current methods 
and equipment fully described. Somewhat abridged, it appeared in 
the report for 1860. It also was published in book form, widely dis- 
tributed, and translated into foreign languages. The subject was 
timely and through the effects of this treatise a great campaign of 
tile drainage was instituted on thousands of Ohio farms. 

In this same report also appeared a comprehensive monograph on 
the “Meteorology of Ohio” prepared jointly by Prof. W. W. Mather 
and Secretary Klippart. The treatise embraces extensive data of 
weather statistics compiled and tabulated by Klippart from reports 
of many observers. As Klippart remarked: ‘Too little attention has 
been paid to meteorological observations throughout the state. The 
systematic observations of years, in many places, are to be compiled, 
digested and discussed, before we can expect to understand fully 
all the elements of our climate.” Thus we have some knowledge of 
the serious thought that was given to the subject of climatic con- 
ditions and weather changes many years before the National 
Weather Service was established in 1870, under the Army Signal 
Corps, and taken over by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as the Weather Bureau, in 1891. Today the weather service 
applies to aeronautics, shipping, commercial and industrial interests, 
as well as to general agriculture. It has been administered by the 
Department of Commerce since 1940. 
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In this same report for 1858 is an extensive treatise on “The 
Rapacious Birds of Ohio” which was prepared for a double purpose, 
One was to inform the agricultural public that many of the rapacious 
birds were their best friends, the vigilant and constant destroyers of 
enemies of the farmer. A full description of the various hawks and 
owls was necessary so that beneficial birds would not be mistaken 
for injurious ones. The other was to preserve, in permanent form, a 
history of the birds of Ohio. This section, in which twenty-nine 
species are described, was prepared by John Kirkpatrick and had 
appeared previously, in large part, in the Ohio Farmer, of which 
Klippart had been editor for a period. It was suggested, in the first 
place, by Ohio’s veteran naturalist, the renowned Jared Potter Kirt- 
land, who had said that “in consequence of the changes produced by 
man, many species are becoming scarce, while a few that in the first 
days of the settlement of our State were comparatively numerous 
had ceased to visit us, and could not strictly be included in our 
fauna.” Previous to that time Dr. Kirtland had written his “Report 
on Birds” for the Ohio Geological Survey. 

In this same volume, also, was a monograph on the “History, 
Culture and Varieties of Indian Corn” prepared by Secretary Klip- 
part. This was followed by an essay on “The Oat Plant,” translated 
from the German by Klippart; and an extensive article on cattle 
feeding also translated from the German. 

In this same volume, from his pen, appears a treatise on “The 
Skin, Wool and Breeding of Sheep.” At that time Ohio was stepping 
into leadership among the states in sheep production, a leadership 
held for many years. The pinnacle was reached in the 1870's and 
1880's. While some of the mountain states of the West now lead in 
total numbers, Ohio is still the leader among states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River in total numbers and leads all of the states in the Union 
in numbers of purebred flocks. The good effects of the leadership 
of a century ago still hold. ; 

In this same report, also, there is a comprehensive essay of his on 
“Butter, Cream, Cheese and Dairying.” These essays were in effect 
textbooks for the use of those who wished to improve their methods. 

In his report as corresponding secretary in this same volume he 
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laid the foundation for a program of permanent soil improvement, 
not alone through fertilization and deep tillage, but more especially 
through the agency of underdrainage. He mentions that drain-tile 
factories were being established in many places in northern Ohio 
where clay soils prevailed largely, especially in the easterly, non- 
glaciated portions. He also urged the importance of a geological 
survey from the standpoint of agriculture. Arguing further in this 
connection he said: 


The growing industry of the State demands that the utmost amount pos- 
sible should be realized from our productive resources. The initiatory step 
to this devoutly wished for consummation is a geological survey, and the 
next step will be to secure the facilities of imparting a thorough knowledge 
of the soil, as well as the manner of producing from it the largest possible 
profitable results. This can be done only by the establishment of agricultural 
schools and colleges, either with or without model or experimental farms. 
... The agricultural intelligence intended is that which is based upon the 
attachment to the soil and to the country, in patriotism and devotion to the 
avocation. . . . Where this intelligence exists and is applied, there also is 
considerable augmentation of income. . . . But this should not be the 
privilege of some, but the common boon of all. . . . The principal element 
in progress, whether political or agricultural, is general instruction. .. . 
The necessity of agricultural institutes or schools is sufficiently established. 


In this same volume appeared a “Communication on the Use of 
the Microscope.” It was an extract from a letter from Joseph Sulli- 
vant, a leading citizen of early Columbus, a highly intelligent man 
who had more to do than any other with the early program of study 
in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, which later be- 
came the Ohio State University. 

It is appropriate to mention, also, the fact that Joseph Sullivant’s 
brother William was a leading American authority on mosses, as 
well as being the leading banker in central Ohio. Specimens from 
the collections of William Sullivant are still to be seen among the 
botanical collections of the Ohio State University. It is also interest- 
ing to note that William Sullivant was an intimate associate and 
fellow worker with the great American botanist Asa Gray; and he 
commissioned Gray to buy a microscope for him when Gray made 
a trip to England. This letter ends with the following remarks: 
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The higher purpose of your organization will be fulfilled when you 
become the source whence emanates all that is new and valuable in the 
agriculture of Ohio; when your reports disseminate, from time to time, 
to the farmers of the State, the results of your own original researches and 
experiments, as well as substantial and reliable information gleaned from 
other sources in all the departments of rural affairs. 


Thus was stated, clearly and definitely, the province of the state 
board, in the judgment of one of the most alert and intelligent 
citizens of that day. It was in striving to measure up to that estimate 
that Secretary Klippart made his outstanding contribution to agri- 
cultural advancement through his twenty-two years of public life. 

I have devoted considerable time and space to the report for 1858 
for no special reason except that it is typical of the twenty-one that 
appeared under the sponsorship of Secretary Klippart. In addition 
to the various treatises, translations, and technical communications, 
of course, appear the official records of the board for which his 
office was responsible—teports of meetings, including records of 
useful discussion; a detailed report of the state fair; and reports of 
all of the county agricultural societies and county fairs. A number of 
essays on practical farm subjects by men whose names have since 
made rural history, are to be found within these pages. Not only 
his own writings and translations but the productions of those whom 
he induced to contribute combined to make the Klippart program 
productive to an outstanding degree. 

For several years a quota of the yearly reports of the board were 
printed in German. This was started early in the career of Secretary 
Klippart. On the inside cover of the report for 1858 appears the 
following: ‘“The Ohio State Board of Agriculture, established by act 
of the legislature, desires to exchange its annual report, and receive 
those of other societies. They wish, also, to correspond with agri- 
cultural societies in other countries, and to exchange fruits, seeds, 
implements, etc.” This was printed in French, English, and German 
in the order named. At the same time a number of copies of the 
entire volume of 632 pages were printed in the German language. 

Many have thought that publication in German was largely for 
the benefit of the thousands of German farmers who had settled in 
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Ohio, mostly in the western counties, a part of the great migration 
from Germany following 1848. However, the desire of Klippart to 
encourage exchanges with agricultural leaders in other countries 
may have been an important factor in this rather unusual procedure. 
The plan seemed to find continued favor, since in the report for 
1875 we find a joint resolution relative to printing copies of agri- 
cultural reports. It provided that there should be an edition of 
20,000 for 1875 and the same number for 1876, “of which ten 
percent shall be printed in German.” It also provided that the secre- 
tary of state should apportion to “members of the general assembly 
the number of German copies for each member to be determined 
from a list supplied the secretary of state by the committee on agri- 
culture from each house.” 

The breadth of Klippart’s interest is indicated by a note appearing 
in the report for 1859. He said: 


I have endeavored to present in the Annual Reports from time to time 
such portions of the Natural History of the State as might be deemed 
“interesting and useful.” In the Report for 1857, an outline of the Geology 
of the State and a local catalogue of existing land shells were presented; 
also, rain charts of the several seasons of the year. In the Report for 1858, 
the Meteorology of the State was given at length and in detail. I have 
deemed a catalogue of the indigenous plants of the State as being no less 
interesting and useful. 


The catalog then presented, from the pen of J. S. Newberry, 
M. D., was the first effort toward recording the complete flora of 
the state. 

During the Civil War he was frequently dispatched by Governors 
Tod and Brough with important messages to Nashville, Cold Harbor, 
and elsewhere. In 1865 he was deputed to examine institutions for 
teaching agriculture as well as to observe the systems of agriculture 
in Great Britain and the countries of continental Europe. His report 
of his tour, in the report for 1865, contributed largely to, if it was 
not the sole cause of, the introduction of the Percheron horse from 
France. | 

During the period of reconstruction following the war there was 
gteat improvement in agricultural practices and the first general 
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appreciation of the importance of a knowledge of the natural 
sciences to the business of farming. At the same time the gates 
seemed to be opened to the utility of labor-saving devices and 
machinery, so that production could be increased with less effort 
on the part of the operator. The result of that development, which 
has increased through the years, is that today one farm operator 
can feed several times as many urban dwellers as was possible more 
than a century ago. This was all the result of a new drive of in- 
ventiveness in relation to farm operations. The old idea that using 
labor-saving machinery indicated a lazy spirit was replaced by the 
idea that, with the same amount of exertion, the operator could 
produce more. There is probably no better and more complete 
record of the productive inventions of that period than is found 
in the agricultural reports of the Klippart regime. Through the de- 
scriptions of the various machines and devices that were exhibited at 
the state fairs, and meticulously reported by Secretary Klippart, one 
can trace clearly the trail of invention and adaptation and improve- 
ment that has made the ‘American farm the most productive in the 
world and which has resulted in the highest type of rural living to 
be found anywhere. 

In the twenty-one volumes that I have gone through in preparing 
this review there is an average of over 650 pages per volume. The 
monographs and translations prepared by Klippart himself range 
from one to eleven per volume and from a few pages each to 254 
pages in one instance, 150 in another, and 145 in still another, many 
of these being illustrated with drawings by the author. This writing 
job was, in itself, something of a task in view of the fact that these 
monographs are all on technical or scientific subjects. When it is 
recalled that practically single-handed all of the annual reports had 
to be compiled and edited, all of the statistics had to be gathered 
and tabulated, all office correspondence had to be handled, office 
calls had to be met, and a state board had to be satisfied, we must 
admit that the secretary was a busy man. 

He devoted his life to American industries. His religious views 
were liberal and he conformed to no special creed. His writings 
have been quoted all over this country and in Europe. He was a 
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member of the Central Acclimatization Society of Prussia and of the 
Imperial Agricultural Society of France. The California Natural 
History Society elected him a corresponding member and his services 
were attested by the Cincinnati Natural History Society. He was a 
member and contributed to the program of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and was vice president of the 
Natural History Society of Columbus. 

At the time of his death it was ordered “that the rooms of the 
Board be draped in mourning for thirty days.” His funeral was 
attended by many state officials including the members of the 
supreme court and, of course, the members of the state board of 
agriculture. The funeral discourse was delivered at his home by 
Edward Orton, president of the Ohio State University, who re- 
viewed the characteristics of his life, his motives, desires, aspirations, 
and religious belief. He emphasized what he called the eager love of 
knowledge that was manifest in his mature years. This was a fire 
that never went out—that never burned low. His eye had been 
opened to the order of the world. He had come to see that number 
and right and law underlie the varied phenomena that pass before 
us and the charm of this knowledge was, for him, never worn out. 


While his range of interest was wide it was especially natural science 
in its latter phases that attracted him most strongly. His early and long 
continued identification with the agricultural interests of the state obliged 
him to extend his range of thought and knowledge over a wide field, for 
agriculture is in some sort an epitome and condensation of all science. 

The breadth of the field that interested him can be judged in some 
degree from the books that he gathered. One of the choicest private col- 
lections of scientific works to be found in this state is sheltered under 
this roof. His wide and catholic range of sympathy and thought are in- 
dicated here. 


An outstanding characteristic of Secretary Klippart was his deep 
desire to extend and publicize the knowledge that he had, as well 
as the knowledge of other men that could be made available. He 
was a vigorous advocate of the adaptation of science to the practical 
operations of life. He regarded science as the remedial agent for the 
ills and problems of the world. He was strong for spreading the 
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gospel of practical know-how based on scientific principles and in 
this ministry he was constant and untiring. 

Secretary Klippart prized science for its power of practical service, 
and nothing could stir his indignation more quickly and more deeply 
than for a scientific man to keep to himself some important fact 
that he had determined. To his way of thinking it was sacrilege for 
science to hide its fact under the veil of exclusiveness. 

Another characteristic of this man—perhaps his outstanding one 
—was a driving spirit that led him to perform intellectual toil that 
finally proved beyond his physical strength. In the words of President 
Orton: “The steadiness of his application and his mental energy, 
even when disease had laid its hand upon him, shamed many of us 
who were in sounder health. The disposition to labor, the impulse 
to act on, was too imperious for even his strength. I take it that he 
was clearly a victim of prolonged overwork.” 

Perhaps the most intimate analysis of his life and work appeared 
editorially in the Ohio State Journal, written by one who knew him 
rather intimately. It is, in part, as follows: 


Mr. Klippart was in many respects a remarkable man. As a student 
nothing seemed to appall him. His capacity for work was beyond the com- 
prehension of those who frequently came in contact with him. His research 
was endless and his retentive faculties amazing. He absorbed much and 
forgot no material points. During his life he accumulated a private library 
on scientific subjects which is pronounced the best in Columbus and which 
probably has but few superiors in the country. He read French and German 
and was a subscriber to all the leading scientific periodicals printed in those 
languages. He was an indefatigable worker practically, and in the pursuit 
of book learning; and was a deep thinker and ready, concise writer. He was 
an excellent geologist and left his lasting mark in that connection in the 
Report of the Ohio Geological Survey. He applied an extensive knowledge 
of Botany in many of his writings and was well versed in anthropology and 
archaeology. For more than 20 years he was editor of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Reports which rank second to no similar publications in this or any 
other country; and during that time he has written several valuable books 
on agricultural subjects which are standard. He was a man of great ver- 
satility in scientific matters and at the same time unassuming and seemingly 
indifferent to promotion; beyond temptation to conspicuous places of profit 
which would in any degree withdraw him from his favorite studies. He was 
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enthusiastic in science and practical in the application of his scientific 
knowledge to agriculture. He always seemed to be best pleased when he was 
able to promote the agricultural interests of the state and he undoubtedly 
exerted a powerful influence toward the advancement of Ohio. It is safe 
to say that there was not a prominent agriculturist in the state who did not 
know John H. Klippart personally and there is probably not a Buckeye 
farmer, who reads, who has not known of him and looked upon him as an 
authority. He was completely at home in any scientific circle and was 
thoroughly conscientious and unselfish in the application of his knowledge. 
Without an intimate acquaintance with his personal graces, his habits of 
study and his devotion to the agricultural interests of the state the reader 
cannot fully appreciate the loss sustained in his death. He was a thorough 
gentleman, honorable in all his public and private transactions and made 
a pleasing impression on all who came in contact with him. In his death 
a useful, amiable man passes away. 


He was a one-man institution with a prophetic vision, and a tre- 
mendously productive leader in the interests of the basic industry 
of a great state. He wrote history in the most effective way that 
history can be written—and that is while it is being made. Also, he 
was an integral part of the history that he was recording; but he was 


modest in taking credit for himself. For almost half of his years he 
was a citizen of Columbus and he rests in Greenlawn Cemetery. 





CHARLES TINKER’S JOURNAL 
A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA IN 1849 


edited by EUGENE H. ROSEBOOM 
Professor of History, Ohio State University 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Don’t go to California, boys, 
Don’t go to Oregon, 
There’s wealth for you in the Buckeye State, 
And wealth that may be won, 
Aye, wealth that may be won, boys, 
By true hearts, strong and bold, 
Then don’t go to California, 
Stay at home and gather gold.? 


If this somewhat belated appeal had appeared in print in the 
spring of 1849, the hundreds of Ohioans then starting on the long 


journey to the land of gold would have scoffed at it. A year later 
many of them, sadder and wiser but not wealthier, were offering 
the same advice in letters home but in language more forceful than 
that of Mrs. Frances Dana Gage’s sentimental verses. A sure cure 
for the California fever was an overland trip to the gold country 
and a few weeks in the diggings. The number of Ohioans who suc- 
cumbed to the lure of Sutter’s gold may only be conjectured, but 
5,500 were in California when the census of 1850 was taken and 
thousands more were on the way.” How many returned home in the 
next few years is an even more elusive conjecture, but the dis- 
illusioned far outnumbered those who had struck it rich. Many 
remained in the land of gold but usually found material suctess in 





1 From a poem by Mrs. Frances Dana Gage in the Ohio Cultivator, VIII (May 135, 
1852), 151, and Ashtabula Sentinel, May 8, 1852. The Cleveland True Democrat, 
issue not located, had printed it earlier. 

2 For an excellent account of Ohio’s connection with the gold rush, see an un- 
published master’s thesis, The Impact of the California Gold Rush on Ohio and 
Ohioans (Ohio. State University, 1949), by Robert Thomas, one chapter of which 
appeared in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIX (1950), 
256-269. 
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more prosaic occupations than the one they had envisioned as a 
short cut to riches when they started on the Overland Trail. 

But posterity has paid slight attention to the material success 
of the Argonauts. Their achievement lay in their participation in an 
epic American adventure, and the name Forty-niners is inscribed in 
golden letters high on the Independence Rock of the nation’s im- 
mortals. Historians have kept their memory green by a steady 
flow of books and articles about them, and the publication of their 
diaries, letters, and reminiscences continues to add to their saga. 
Many of the gold seekers started diaries or journals but too often 
discontinued them under the strain of the long trek. A goodly 
number of faithful souls, however, persisted to the end, and even 
more important, preserved these records of their trials and hazards 
for the enlightenment of their children and their children’s children. 
The immortality of the printed page has been their reward in some 
instances, but many diaries still remain as their authors wrote them, 
in family possession or in the archives of libraries and museums. 
Over twenty-five contemporary accounts of those who followed the 
South Pass route in the first year of the gold rush existed in printed 
form in 1945 and the number has been added to since then.* 

The journal of Charles Tinker, which follows this introduction, 
was brought to the attention of Dr. James H. Rodabaugh, editor 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, by Miss 
Henrietta McKinsey, principal of Bunker Hill Elementary School, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. It was in the possession of Mr. Tinker’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs. A. T. Faulkner, who kindly consented to its pub- 





8 David M. Potter, ed., Trail to California: The Overland Journal of Vincent 
Geiger and Wakeman Bryarly (New Haven, 1945), lists twenty-six such contemporary 
accounts for 1849 in print. Several are by Ohioans. See pp. 237-243. Merrill J. 
Mattes, regional historian, Region Two, National Park Service, Omaha, Nebraska, 
puts the number of overland journals of 1849, in print or in manuscript, of which 
he had personal knowledge, at “over one hundred.” Merrill J. Mattes and Esley J. 
Kirk, “From Ohio to California in 1849: The Gold Rush Journal of Elijah Bryan 
Farnham,” Indiana Magazine of History, XLVI (1950), 298. Neither Potter nor 
Mattes apparently knew about the Tinker journal and one written by J. E. Armstrong, 
now in possession of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, and one 
kept by Dr. Charles E. Boyle of London, Ohio, which was printed—unfortunately 
in incomplete form—in several issues of the Columbus Dispatch beginning October 2, 
1949. It should be remembered that many gold-seekers reached California by other 
routes than the South Pass overland road, and that 1849 was only the first year 
of the gold rush. 
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lication. Mrs. Faulkner and Mrs. Nettie Curtis, another grand- 
daughter, both of Ashtabula, have preserved this and other in- 
teresting possessions of their grandfather. The journal was written in 
a little leather notebook, three by five inches in size, which is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The entries are not separated in day- 
by-day diary form but were written rather as a running account of 
the journey with dates sometimes inserted in the texts of sentences. 
There are no entries for some days when apparently the writer had 
nothing significant to record or was too weary to bother with his 
chronicle. The earliest entries were evidently inserted later to pro- 
vide a suitable introduction, for they appear at the end of the 
journal in the original manuscript. They have been put in their 
proper place in the printed version. 

Charles Tinker was born near Kingsville, Ohio, on September 7, 
1821.* He was brought up on a farm and received a limited common 
school education. His father, a Connecticut Yankee, taught the son 
a trade he had learned, that of wagon making, a skill that must have 
proved very useful on the California trail. Young Tinker must have 
had a mechanical turn of mind, for he built a sawmill in 1843, and 
then an oil mill. He married Mary Webster in 1842 and five chil- 
dren were born to them, four before the father left for California. 
Why a family man in his late twenties succumbed to the gold fever 
is not made clear in his journal or elsewhere. A biographical sketch 
in a county history does reveal that he was never very successful at 
farming, which he tried soon after his marriage, and twice in his 
later years. Perhaps this initial failure and the needs of a growing 
family entered the picture. But it is equally possible that the lure of 
adventure and the influence of friends who were going may have 
played their part. His journal ends with his arrival in California, 
but apparently he did not remain there very long. He was back in 
Ohio the next year, returning by boat “around the Horn,” and was 





4 Williams Bros., History of Ashtabula County, Ohio, with Illustrations and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Its Pioneers and Most Prominent Men (Philadelphia, 1878), 
sketch on unnumbered page between pages 176 and 177, accompanied by a photo- 
graph. On the fly leaf of his journal, “September 7, 1819,” is written in as the date 
of his birth, but after it is inserted the words ‘‘(mistake) should be 1821.” Since 
the sketch in the county history was evidently written from information supplied by 
the subject and it gives the year as 1821, it may be presumed to be correct. His 
granddaughter, Mrs. A. T. Faulkner, also confirms this conclusion. 
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soon applying his mechanical aptitude to the manufacture of farm 
machinery and tools. He became an active figure in several enter- 
ptises, eventually becoming president of the Phoenix Iron Works, 
and for many years was a respected citizen of Ashtabula County. 
He died on December 29, 1908, fifty-nine years after his California 
adventure. His granddaughter, Mrs. A. T. Faulkner, remembers 
him as “a splendid family man” and an indulgent grandfather, 
living in a big house surrounded by flowers and fruit trees.° 
Tinker’s journal is the brief, matter-of-fact record of a prac- 
tical man, quite observant, but unaccustomed to putting his thoughts 
on paper and not too familiar with the orthodox rules of grammar 
and spelling. Except for the desert crossing there are no striking 
descriptive passages nor is the reader permitted more than a fleeting 
glimpse or two into the feelings and thoughts of the writer. If he 
was ever exasperated at his companions, the journal does not reveal 
it, for he religiously refrained from censuring anyone. Generally he 
is content to write of what he saw and did, not of what he thought. 
On only two occasions do his emotions break into the journal. When 
he was ill with mountain fever (July 23 entry), he wrote, “I was 
hard sick all the way and had to ride it seamed as though the wagon 
hit all the stones on the road every bone in me was on the aiche 
it made me think of home some.” The other occasion was the diffi- 
cult desert crossing. Tinker reveals himself here as a young man of 
kind heart and simple faith, distressed at the abandonment of faithful 
oxen and happy to see trees again and to hear a Sunday sermon by 
an elder from a nearby camp. “It seamed the most like home to me 
here than it had in any place since I left the States” (August 5). 
In one respect the journal is disappointing, a result of its brevity. 
It contains too little about the details of daily life—company organi- 
zation and assignment of duties, menus of the trail, liquor consump- 
tion, sleeping accommodations, health problems, the handling of 
animals and equipment, recreations, the weather from day to day, 
insect pests, and so on. Forage, water, fuel, Indians, river crossings, 
hunting luck, road conditions—these are the meat of the journal. 
Tinker wastes no words on non-essentials but there is one exception 





5 Information supplied by Mrs. A. T. Faulkner of Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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—he could not overlook the changing scenery and the wonders of 
nature in the Great West. 

The Ashtabula Sentinel supplies some meager additional informa- 
tion about the Kingsville company. A news item in the issue of 
May 5, 1849, evidently copied from a Missouri newspaper, reported 
the presence of two Ohio companies at St. Joseph on April 14, ready 
to move, one of them from Ashtabula County.® The list of names is 
that of the Kingsville group.’ H. B. Stone (“Henry A.” in the 
diary) was the captain, Charles Tinker the lieutenant. Tinker's 
journal is silent as to the first officers but later refers to the election 
of James Haynes as captain. This is also confirmed by the Sentinel. 
Another Western Reserve group—from Painesville—started from 
Independence, Missouri,® and joined forces with the Kingsville party 
shortly before the crossing of the South Platte. A California letter 
from John Packer, printed in the Sentinel of March 23, 1850, states 
that James Haines (spelled “Haynes” by Tinker) was elected cap- 
tain, apparently of both organizations, as they were traveling to- 
gether.® Since the Kingsville men were accompanied from the start 
by a small Springfield group (organized at neighboring Springfield, 
Erie County, Pennsylvania), the traveling “train” consisted of three 
little companies with a total of over thirty men. 

These companies were typical of the hundreds of organized parties 
that followed the overland trail in 1849. Each usually had some kind 
of constitution or articles of agreement, for cooperative organiza- 
tions were essential for protection and in coping with the hardships 
and difficulties of overland wagon travel.*® The constitution of the 





® Thomas, Joc. cit., 265, citing other sources, states that nine Ohio companies were 
at St. Joseph on April 14, the largest number from any one state. 


7 There are minor discrepancies in the names and only one of the Springfield (Erie 
County, Pennsylvania) group is listed. Tinker states that they traveled with the 
Kingsville men and gives the names of six men. See the first entry in his journal. 

8 Thomas, Joc. cit., 262. It had sixteen members. See Painesville Telegraph extract in 
Cleveland Herald, March 30, 1849, for list of names. 


® Packer wrote as follows: “A few days previous to crossing the south fork of the 
Platte River, we were joined by the Painesville company. We then chose James Haines 
as our captain.” In Tinker’s journal (entry for June 7) is a reference to Turner and 
Ely of the Painesville group, an indication that they were traveling together. 

10 Potter, op. cit., 213-222, gives the complete text of the constitution of the 
Charlestown, Virginia, Company. Most constitutions or company agreements were 
simpler and less detailed. 
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Kingsville group is not given in Tinker’s journal, but there are 
references to the election of officers for fixed terms. The Ashtabula 
Sentinel’s reprint of a Missouri newspaper article, referred to 
earlier, has this revealing sentence: “They go as a joint stock com- 
pany, bound together for two years, and carry with them two tents, 
four wagons, twelve yoke of oxen and provisions for nine months.” 
Near the end of the journey Tinker records that the constitution 
was missing, that an election could not be held, and so the company 
decided to divide the money in the treasury. “The provisions we 
agreed to consume together and divide the rest when we got through” 
(entry of August 6). At least the Kingsville men, unlike so many 
other parties, held together until the trek was completed, though 
dissolving as a company. 

Although Tinker seemed unaware of it, his group had a surpris- 
ingly successful trip. One man was injured before the start from 
St. Joseph, but he recovered, and all the others made the journey 
safely. Cholera, gunshot accidents, Indian raids, and the other 
dangers of the overland train passed them by. They made good time, 
requiring 114 days to reach some outlying diggings, forty miles from 
Johnson’s Ranch."* This was well below the average for the transit 
and requires explanation. 

Three factors may be suggested to account for their success, 
namely, the size and homogeneity of the party, an early start, and 
the fortunate assistance of a Missouri company in crossing both the 
North Platte and the Green rivers. The Kingsville-Painesville com- 
panies, traveling together but maintaining separate organizations, 
constituted a party of some thirty men, all from the same general 
locality. Larger groups, unless well organized and skillfully managed, 
traveled more slowly, found grass for animals more of a problem, 
and developed feuds and dissensions that often split them apart. The 
advice of a member of another Ohio company, written from Cali- 





11 [bid., 230-232, for tables showing the travel schedules and number of days on the 
toad of thirty-one groups. Table II has one error. Isham’s total should be 107 days 
instead of 117. Nineteen required more than 114 days for the trip, and the totals of 
three could not be tabulated. If Johnson’s Ranch is regarded as the terminal point, 
three days should be added to the Kingsville company’s total. This would still leave 
them well below the average. Dr. Charles E. Boyle’s party (see footnote 3), using 
mules and carrying corn until grass was available, required only 106 days. 
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fornia, is the voice of experience: ‘A company of 15 is enough, I do 
not mean joint-stock company but only for protection, two is enough 
for a joint-stock company, and perhaps they will break up.”” 

The early start is not explained in the journal or elsewhere. A 
late spring held back the grass, essential for forage, and few com- 
panies started before the second week of May. How Tinker’s group 
solved the forage problem is not clear. It did not make very rapid 
progress until Fort Laramie was reached, but, even so, escaped the 
worst congestion by a margin of nearly two weeks. Besides the 
delays occasioned by river crossings, steep hills, the narrowing of 
the trail, and other obstructions, the late starters found forage used 
up in more arid and barren sections and ran into severe competition 
for good camp sites. Cholera was also more widespread. It came 
up the Mississippi and accompanied the gold seekers for many 
weeks. 

A third advantage was purely accidental—the tie-up with the 
Findley-McCulloch party from Missouri, an incident explained at 
some length in the journal. Undoubtedly the aid of the grateful 
Missourians speeded up the crossings of the North Platte and Green 
rivers, two formidable obstacles. Yet even this assistance is hardly 
sufficient to explain the excellent time made by the Kingsville men 
between Fort Laramie and Fort Hall. Their animals must have 
been in good condition to have covered one difficult stretch of fifty- 
three miles (their reckoning) in twenty-three hours with an hour 
and a half for rest periods. Later, marauding Indians stole four 
cattle and several were lost in the desert crossing, but there is no 
mention of the abandonment of any wagons. The oxen were in 
poor condition at the end of the long trek, but they had brought 
the party safely to California. 

Did the Kingsville men make use of a guidebook such as that 
of Joseph Ware, published early in 1849,* and referred to fre- 
quently in many diaries? There is no direct evidence in the Tinker 
journal, but there are some parallelisms that make it seem probable. 





12 Ashtabula Sentinel, March 2, 1850. Letter of Calvin Munger, member of another 
Western Reserve company. 

18 Joseph E. Ware, The Emigrants’ Guide to California. Reprinted from the 1849 
edition with introduction and notes by John Caughey (Princeton, 1932). 
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At least they followed the orthodox trail and did not use cut-offs 
or alternate routes (except for Sublette’s Cut-off), as did those who 
started later. 

The journal is given here exactly as Tinker wrote it with spelling 
and punctuation unchanged. Dates, however, have been italicized. 
Proper names are given the correct modern spelling in footnotes. 
At the end of the journal is appended some additional information 
about the Kingsville men after their arrival in California. 


II. CHARLES TINKER’S JOURNAL 


Chas. Tinker Journal on trip to California in the year 1849.—he left Kings- 
vill Mar 20th 1849 Ashtabula Co. O with a company of Twelve from 
same Township—Names to wit. Charles Tinker Chauncey Tinker, Lyman 
Luce Webster Albert Webster, Hamilton Way, Lemuel Beckwith, John 
Perkins A. N. Kent Albert Kendall John Packer, Henry A. Stone Horace 
Tinker—and they were accompanied by John Capron & James Haynes of 
Conneaut and James Bancroft Alford Marsh Henry Marsh and Augustus 
DeFor [?] of Springfield Erie Co. Pa.—James Haynes and John Capron 
clubed in with the Springfield Co gott up by James Bancroft and they 
started with the Kingsvill on the same day the Kingsvill Co had a general 
outfit of Such tools & clothing as they thought they should need. and three 
wagons & two tents—the Springfield Co had one wagon and 1 tent the 
first Night after starting we stopped at the House of Mr Gould in Richmond 
Ashtabula Co. the next night the 215¢ we Staid in Poland Trumbull Co O."* 





14 Other accounts in print which are useful for comparison are: Georgia Willis Read 
and Ruth Gaines, eds., Gold Rush, The Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers of 
]. Goldsborough Bruff (New York, 1949, and in two volumes, New York, 1944); 
Alonzo Delano, Life on the Plains and Among the Diggings: Being Scenes and Ad- 
ventures of an Overland Journal to California (Auburn and Buffalo, N. Y., 1854); 
Elizabeth Page, Wagons West, A Story of The Oregon Trail (New York, 1930); 
Owen C. Coy, The Great Trek (Los Angeles and San Francisco, 1931); Potter, 
op. cit.; Mattes and Kirk, Joc. cit., 297-318, 403-420. The last named is the diary of 
J. B. Farnham, an Ohioan, who, with many other Buckeyes, went from Zanesville on 
the steamer Enterprise. Zanesville Gazette, April 11, May 9, 1849. Irene D. Paden, 
The Wake of the Prairie Schooner (New York, 1943), locates and describes the 
California and Oregon trails as they were a few years ago when the author and 
her family followed them. The book contains much historical information from con- 
temporary sources and some excellent maps of each section of the trail, together with 
sketches by the author. Many other books could be cited if space permitted. 


15 Tinker was unaware that Poland was in Mahoning County, created three years 
earlier from parts of Trumbull and Columbiana counties. The journey to Beaver was 
made by horse and wagon, probably with hired horses, as was the case of the Paines- 
ville company. See Painesville Telegraph in Cleveland Herald, March 30, 1849. Draft 
animals were purchased later. 
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the next night the 227d we camped at town in columbian Co. The 23rd we 
stayed over night in Bever Pa The 24th we took a Boat at Rochester Pa, 
at the mouth of the Beaver River.—by the Name of Germantown the 25th 
day and called at Stubenville over night and one day at Cincinnati and 
called a few hours at Louisville Ky. then at Paducha Evansville Cairo. and 
Arrived at St. Louis April 1, 1849 we bought our provisions here for our 
Journey and left on the Steamer Elexander Hamilton for St. Joseph Mo 
the 3d day of April and arrived at St. Joseph April 9th 1849.1* here we 
bought our cattle. ten yoke at an average of $50 each and one Horse at $40. 
with saddle and bridle—an 3 cows at $10 each. April 11 Way got shot acci- 
dentaley while looking at Some cattle at Mr Steven’s about 4 miles out east 
of Town on the 19th of April we got all things ready and Started out 
with three Wagons & 10 yoke of cattle—for Savannah Landing where we 
arrived the 20th near sunset?" 


Journal 
Hamilton Way was shot in the thigh April 11th with his own gun by an 
axident from James Haynes stepping on an ox bow partly straitined out 
which flew up and struck the hammer of the gun which caused it to go off 
and discharge its contents in his thigh Way was a sitting on the fence just 
over his gun looking at some cattle that we talked of buying. This hapend 
at Mr Steven’s about four miles from St. Joseph where he remained till we 
left for California’® 
Journal For California 

April 19th we got all things ready for a start we started with three wagons 
—ten yoak of cattle at an average price of fifty four Dollars a yoak our load 
consisted of 2000 lbs hard bread at 31/, cents. pr Ib 500 Ib side Bacon at 4 
cents, 300 lbs muton hams at 21/, cents pr lb 600 Ibs Indian meal 11/, cent 
pr lb kiln dried, 80 lb Beans @ 11/, lb. pr cents and 400 lbs sugar at 7 
cents pr lb 100 lbs of flour @ 21% cents pr lb, 12 Gallons vinegar @ 15¢ 
15 Gallons Monongahela at 65 cents pr Gall. 3 Keggs Powder @ $5.25 pt 
Keg three pigs of Lead 72 lbs each @ 41/4 cents 17000 cap Purcussions @ 
65 cnt pr thou four chests of Tea 24 Ibs at 65 cents pr Ib saluratus Medicins 





16 St. Joseph, farther up the Missouri, had become a rival of Independence, the 
older outfitting point for the Santa Fe Trail and the South Pass emigrants. Westport 
was also important. 


17 The journal up to this point seems to have been written after the dates indi- 
cated. It appears on pp. 55-59 of the notebook after the last California entry. 
18 Such accidents were all too common. See Ashtabula Sentinel extract in the 


“Epilogue” (at the end of the journal) for a fatal accidental shooting of a member 
of the party in California. 
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roaps axes shovels hoes Pick Blacksmith tools Gilletts Goods & C.'° thus 
rigged we left St Joseph for savannah Landing to cross the Missourie we 
arrived their at sunset.?° April 20th we encamped on the banks of the river. 
the day was pleasant & warm. 21s¢ we got our traps ferried acrosst the 
river and encamped in the Indian teritory on the west bank of the Missourie 
here we lay till the 24h of April when we hitched up our teams & moved 
back to the bluff about five miles and encamped on a small brook. Thursday 
April 26th we took our final leave of the fronteer and moved on our way 
to california we passed over a roling paraire dotted here & their with 
a few shrubby trees and encamped on moose creek 27#h we arrived at the 
missionaray station about 10 A.M. here uncle Sam keeps an Indian agent.** 
we traiveled 9 miles and encamped after a dispute as to where we should 
stop Beckwith was in bad humor & had a good deal to say & blamed most 
of the company for being such fools as he turmed us, but after a general 
confab their was a vote taken to drop the subject & the company incamped 
with a general good feeling. Tuesday May 1st we arrived on the west side 
of the Nimewha and encamped here we held our election which resulted in 
the election of the same officers that we started with except the steward.** 
we chose John Capron in the place of A. N. Kent. some dissatisfaction was 
manifested by some of the company about the chois. Wednesday May 2d 
we broak one of the hind wheels to way’s wagon in crossing a small brook 
it hindered us about 1/, day. Friday May 4 we arrived at the Big Blue at 





19 Tt is hard to say whether this varied much from the normal supply of a Cali- 
fornia company. Ware’s Guide, 5-10, has suggestions, but Tinker’s list does not 
conform in several respects. The absence of dried fruits is most surprising, nor is 
coffee included, though the tea supply was adequate. Why a company of this size, 
all male, took three cows with them is a puzzle. But the Kingsville company came 
from the dairy section of Ohio. And the cows survived and proved a profitable in- 
vestment! Ware, op. cit., 22-23, warned against the use of milk in the alkali sections 
of the trail. Whether the recommended maximum load of 2,500 Ibs. per wagon was 
exceeded is impossible to say from the evidence above. Tinker does not mention the 
abandonment of provisions and equipment, a commonplace occurrence on the trail, 
but the company was running low on provisions at the end of the trek. 

20 For a description of the congestion at the St. Joseph ferry, see Read and Gaines, 
op. cit., 7 (1949 edition). Savannah Landing (Amazonia) was a few miles up the 
river from St. Joseph. Ibid., 573, footnote 43. Packer's California letter (see Intro- 
duction) tells of rain and high winds for several days after the start of the journey. 
Tinker says little about the weather. 

21 The Sauk (or Sac) and Fox Indian agency and Presbyterian mission and school. 
Potter, op. cit., 78; Paden, op. cit., 59. 

22 The Nemaha River curves northward into Nebraska and empties into the Mis- 
souri. The camp must have been near present Seneca, Nemaha County, Kansas. How 
often elections were held is not clear. Dissensions, even in small companies, were 
common. Tinker does not mention any other instances. 
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1 A.M. crossed by raising our wagon boxes”* and incamped one miles from 
the river on good feed wood and water May 16th we passed Fort Charles 
300 miles from St Joseph and incamped about 3 miles west of the Fort. 
Sunday May 20th our boys went out onto the bluff to hunt they all returned 
about noon without bringing in any game except Webster Luce & Capron, 
they had better luck Luce killed two antelope at one shot they backed one to 
the road & we had got so far ahead that they could not overtake us that 
night so the waited till Cap Bowmans company came up and staid with them 
all night.?° the next morning before breakfast they got into camp with one 
quarter of the antelope which we had for breakfast May 21st I with 7 
others started for the bluff in search of game about 10 A.M. we got in sight 
of 3 elk Beckwith & Nash shot and wounded one when we all commenced 
the chase 4 of us shot 16 shots 9 of them taking effect before we got him. he 
weighed about 140 lbs we see some antelope & see some fresh Buffalo 
tracks but we could not get any shots at them we had two horses along & 
packed the meat on to them and got into camp about 1 P.M. we had all we 
could eat as long as it would keep I shot at him 4 times 3 shots taking effects 
Tuesday the 22d all that could leave the teams started for the bluffs in serch 
of Buffalo they see 4 but could get no shots at them deer & Antelope was 
plenty Horace killed one deer & wounded another in the hips Wm. Nash 
shot one Antelope but it was so far from camp that he could not fetch it 
in. the boys was so tired when they came into camp that they concluded 
not to hunt any more till we had eat up what fresh meat we had & got 
rested from their leight tramps. we encamped at the forks of the platt 
river on a little brook the feed was poor it had been eat down by Buffalo 
their is not much wood at this place 23d we passed up the south fork of the 
Platt their is considerable game in the bluffs along her the Buffalo had been 
driven back by the first emigration. there is but a few small bands to be 
seen as we passed along Saturday 26th we crossed the south fork of the 





28 The crossing at Marysville, Kansas. See Ware, op. cit., 14-15. Geographical de- 
tails are so meager in Tinker’s journal that the exact route cannot be ascertained. 
There is no entry for twelve days after May 4. 


24 Ft. Childs, renamed Ft. Kearny (or Kearney) was established in 1848. Farnham’s 
diary (Mattes and Kirk, Joc. cit., 304) calls it “Ft. Carney or Charles.” See Read and 
Gaines, op. cit., 21-22, 583-584; Potter, op. cit., 87-88. The fort was on the south bank 
of the Platte River, some seven or eight miles southeast of present Kearney, Nebraska. 
It is now a state park. See Paden, op. cit., 84-87, and Lyle E. Mantor, “Fort Kearny 
and the Westward Movement,” Nebraska History, XXIX (1948), 175-207. The 
spelling “Kearney” was the result of an error but was generally accepted, though the 
fort was named after General Stephen W. Kearny, who died in 1848. 

25 “Cap Bowmans company” is nowhere identified. 

26 From the attention Tinker gives to their hunting luck, it must have been their 
first game of any consequence. 
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Platt river. it is one of the muddyest streams that I ever saw. The crossing 
is about 40 miles from the junction of the North and south fork of the 
Platts.2” The river here is 3/4, of a mile wide & 21/ deep. at the time we 
crossed their was some 40 wagons in the river at once their was in sight at 
this time one hundred and 14 wagons we encamped for the night about a 
mile up the river here we held election for capt of our train when James 
Haynes was unanimously elected capt of our train. Sunday 27th we traiveled 
up the south fork 12 miles and nooned at an Indian Village here was 100 
lodges strung along the river and about 600 Indians. these were Sioux 
Indians.28® we encamped for the night about 14 miles to the north west on 
our way to the north fork of the Platt river 28 we started on our way and 
arrived at the North fork about 11 A. M. we passed through Ash Hollow 
about 9 A. M. their is a furstrate spring of cold water here the only spring 
we had seen for 60 m there was plenty of wood here for camping purposes.?° 
their considerable sand in the road along her we killed 7 rattle snakes this 
day 29th we had verry sandy roads. there is no wood on the river here & 
but a few ceeders on the bluffs and them some 5 m off from the river we 
had to used Buffalo manure for wood here as we had have done most of 
the way for 100 m back Wednesday 30th we lay over it rained and blew 
so hard that we could not traivel.°° June Ist we passed castle rock & en- 
camped opposite of chimney rock*! It was a warm sunshiny day & we had 
a beautiful view of the bluffs Chimney rock is about 2 m from the river. 
the bottom or bass [base] of the rock is in the form of a hay stack & on 
the top of the bacement part stands a purpendicular rock 100 ft high about 
as large at the top as it is at the bottom the whole stack bacement and all 
is about 250 feet above the level of the river it can be seen 30 m before 
you get to it the bluffs all along here are high & Picturesque their is some 
scatering norway pine & seeder trees on the bluff along here which is the 





27 This may have been the Lower California. crossing near present Brule, Nebraska, 
but the distance from the forks (forty miles) suggests a crossing farther down the 
tiver. The fact that the company followed the north bank for twelve miles before 
turning northwest is further evidence. See sketch map in Paden, op. cit., 101, and pp. 
106-113 for an interesting account of the difficulties of the ford. 

28 Most diaries contain reference to Sioux in this area. The village may have been 
the same one referred to in the Geiger-Bryarly diary (Potter, op. cit., 99, entry of 
June 5). See also Mattes and Kirk, Joc. cit., 307-308. 

29 A familiar camping spot. See Paden, op. cit., 114 et seq. 

80 Delano, op. cit., 57-59, comments on the terrible storm. See also Potter, op. cit., 
90-91; Page, op. cit., 135-136. 

81 Nearly every account mentions these well advertised landmarks. See Ware, op. cit., 
18-19; Page, op. cit., 146-147; Delano, op. cit., 70-71; Potter, op. cit., 103; Read and 
Gaines, op. cit., 28-29; Mattes and Kirk, Joc. cit., 308-309. Tinker’s “Castle Rock” 
was evidently Courthouse Rock. 
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only timber their is in these parts June 2d we arrived at scotts bluff we 
traiveled this day 25 m at Scotts bluff their is a Blacksmith shop owned by 
Roubedoux a Frenchman He has a squaw for a wife.®? the bluff arround 
this place are high and crabbed you can see the blue ridge of the rocky 
mountains & Larimies Peak 150 miles off June 5th we arrived at Fort Larimie 
about noon.** this is built in the form of a fort for a trading station of adobie 
or unburnt brick the wall incloses about 1/, acre of Land 6th we arrived at 
Bitter creek about 18 miles from the Fort here we discovered a shining 
substance in the bead [bed} of the stream which we took to be gold & 
mica we found one piece of pure gold,** which incouraged us to cend out 
June 7th four men James Haynes Turner Mason & Ely to follow up the 
stream in search of the fountain all well armed and equiped for the ex- 
pidition. the arrived in camp June 9th at noon they traised the stream up 
to its source at Larimies Peak they found some gold but it was into small 
quantities to pay for digging Mason had the bad luck to loose his horse 
by the bite of a rattlesnake as they supposed 

on this part of the Black hills** the feed is very scarce we could find 
scarcely anough for our cattle at noon this night we stoped on a small 
stream about four miles from the North fork of the Platt without any 
feed we let our cattle loos & they rambled so we had to get them up and 
yoak them to in keep them in sight. this caused a good deal of scolding. Beck- 
with swore he would not touch an ox that night. we got the yoak without 
his help and about one O.C. Sunday morning we hitched on our teams and 
drove on about two miles where Capt Haynes had found some feed the night 
before but bfore he could get back to us we had let our cattle loose he not 
getting back as soon as some wanted to have him is what made the fuss 
this patch of feed was midling good to what we had had Sunday June 10th 
we drove on to Deer creek about 7 m & laid over till Monday** we caught 
some fish here and James Haynes killed one Buffalo this day Monday June 
11th we atrived at the crossing of Platt river the Oquawka company 22 





82 Robidoux’s trading post. See Merrill J. Mattes, ““Robidoux’s Trading Post at 
Scott’s Bluffs, and the California Gold. Rush,” Nebraska History, XXX (1949), 
95-138. 

83 Fort Laramie was transferred to the United States government by the American 
Fur Company about three weeks after Tinker saw it. Its history may be read in Leroy 
R. Hafen and Francis M. Young, Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 1834- 
1890 (Glendale, Calif., 1938). 

84 Bitter Cottonwood Creek is the correct name. Paden, op. cit., 178-179. How the 
Kingsville party was certain this was gold is not clear. 

85 Not to be confused with the Black Hills of South Dakota and northeastern 
Wyoming. 

86 Deer Creek flowed into the North Platte at one of the crossings of that river. 
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wagons Capt Findley & Capt McCullouch of the Missourie train of 17 
wagons were a crossing. they had made some boats of their own and were 
crossing about 4 miles below the mormon crossing*’ we tried to get the use 
of their boats to cross in. they said they made them for their own use and 
calculated to distroy them as soon as they got over so as to prevent others 
from crowding them so hard from behind they said they made theirs and if 
we wanted to get over we might do the same. we offered them fifty Dollars 
for the use of it. but to no use so we turned out our teams & commenced 
making one of our own. we had but just got to work when we heard the cry 
of men a drownding we run to the river & their we found two men of 
Findleys train a drownding. they had attempted to cross the river on horse 
back to drive over some cattle when their horses got stalled & throwed 
them off & the river ran so swift & water so cold that they could not swim 
ashore but floted down and logded on a bar in water up to their waists 
and would have drownded in a few minutes if we had not saved their lives 
James Haynes & Charles Davis swam into one of them with a rope and 
tied it arround his body and we hauled them ashore. by this time we got 
this one safe our men had got word to Capt Findley and he had a canoe 
cut loose and two men rowed it down and saved the life of the remaining one. 
we took them up to our camp & nursed them up and keep them till morning 
when they were able to go to their own camp Capt Findley & McCullouch 
felt so greatfull to us for our kindness and assistance that it seamed that they 
could not do to much for us. they offered us the use of their boats & men 
to help us over. we accepted their offer and by 12 O.C. P.M. Tuesday we 
were on the other side of the river they said any assistance that they could 
render us on the road would be given freely. their whole company appeared 
to be men of honor. Newton Wood of Oquawka was one of their members. 
by getting acrosst as soon as we did put us ahead of about two hundred 
wagons & give us about three days the satrt [start} of those that crossed 
at the regular ferry they made us pledge ourselves to distroy the boats as they 
intended to do. just as we were about acrosst their was a train of wagons 
inder Capt. Gallaway of Mercer Co Pa because we would not give the 
boats up to them they thretened to take them away from us by force. Some 
of Findleys men heard the threat and scent word to their train which had 
got about three [miles?} from the ferry. they ammediately stoped their 





87 The North Platte had to be crossed by ferry or by rafting. Tinker puts this 
crossing place four miles ‘below a Mormon crossing, evidently the Lower Ferry. The 
Upper Mormon Ferry was about twenty-eight miles from Deer Creek, too far to have 
been reached in part of a day. A week later Alonzo Delano’s party crossed some- 
where near the place described above. Delano, op. cit., 86-92. 
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train & armed seventy men to the teeth and marched them to the ferry 
to protect us and see that the boats were distroyed and that we were safe 
over their was no disturbance made the boats were distroyed and we traveled 
13 m on our way to california this day their was in sight of us to day some 
100 wagons all on the move. they were strung long for two miles. Thursday 
June 14th we passed I{n]}dependance rock this is a solid mass of rock 
covering about 20 acres of ground and upwards of one hundred feet high 
travelers passing here have put on their names & the time they passed this.** 
quite a noted place it is situated on the banks of the sweet water river. 
Friday June 15th 1 took view of the Devils gate this is a narrow channel 
through a high rock where the sweet water forces its waters through the 
gorge is about 30 feet wide & 400 feet high one solid mass of rock. this 
place is five miles from Independance rock & 1/, mile from the road the 
scenery is beautifull.*® we arrived in the South Pass of the rocky Mountains 
Tuesday June 19th their wa[s} nothing worthy of note up to this date here 
we found snow on the north side of the hills & the Peaks at the north were 
covered with snow.*® we had a light snow storm today the pass here is 
some seven thousand eight hundred feet above the gulf of mexico. the 
air here is very light and windy we could hardly get our breath we passed 
a company of mountaineers here incamped on the sweet water they had 
started for fort Larimie with a drove of horse to sell to the emigrants but 
they met the first trains here and sold out their poneys here and scent back 
to fort Bridger for a hundred & thirty more they sold them from 80. to 
100 Dollars each & sold them quick at that.*t the atmosphere here is so 
much differant here from what people are accostomed to that they are 
apt to have the mountain fever Several of our men was taken sick with it 
here they were taken by having a pain all over in their boans but the worst 
in the back with a chill & fever.t? Wednesday June 20th we laid over one 
day on the sweet water river five miles from the Pacific Springs in the south 
pass we found good feed here. some of our boys went upon the mountains 
to look for game Horace killed one Antelope they said that they could 





88 Called “The Great Register of the Desert,” the most famous of all trail landmarks. 

39 Compare with Ware's description. Ware, op. cit., 23-24. 

40 Tinker skips four days with his entries. Until recently South Pass could be crossed 
by automobile only with the greatest difficulty. For the Padens’ experiences, see Paden, 
op. cit., 223-239. Yet in covered wagon days diarists commented on its easy, gradual 
ascent. For example, see Potter, op. cit., 128; Delano, op. cit., 114-116. 

41 Probably the same group of trappers, or mountain men, encountered by the 
Charlestown company ten days later. Potter, op. cit., 125-127. 

42 Packer's letter (Ashtabula Sentinel, March 23, 1850) says that the company lay 
by one day because of mountain fever. “Stone, Kent and Charles Tinker were the 
worst off.” 
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not hardly get their breath up their and they had not strength to walk very 
fast. it makes a man feel as though he had no strength. I took violent could 
to day. Thursday June 21st we fairly passed the sumit of the rocky mountains 
and incamped on the little sandy. I was taken sick with the mountain fever 
just as we drove into camp Friday June 22nd we started and drove over 
to big sandy 7 m and turned out our cattle till 3 P.M. when we made a 
start for green river distant 53 m without water** we stoped at 11 O.C. at 
night one half hour then we drove till daylight & baited our cattle one 
hour then hitched up & drove to the river where we arrived about 2 O.C. 
P.M. Saturday June 23rd 1 was hard sick all the way & had to ride it 
seamed as though the wagon hit all the stones on the road every bone in 
me was on the aiche it made me think of home some. Sunday June 24th 
we commenced ferrying accrosst green river*t Capt Findley & Capt 
McCullouch joined in with us and made a boat & Tuesday June 26th we 
had all things over and ready for a start I was not able to help any in 
crossing over—but I managed to keep up about & sold some one hundred 
dollars worth of Gillett goods 

Sunday July 1st we arrived at the beer springs on Bear river*® I had just 
got able to foot it a little my fever had left me but very weak, these spring 
are worth seeing. the water in some of them spurts up 2 feet & tastes 
some like small beer the road from green river passes over a rough 
mountainious region the road some of the way was bad we had to let our 
wagons down one hill with ropes but we arrived here in safety July 4th 
we arrived at Fort Hall** from Beer Springs to the fort the road is bad 
in crossing the dividing ridge that divides the waters of the Pacific & the 





48 They were taking Sublette’s Cut-off, which left the old Oregon Trail between 
the Dry Sandy and Little Sandy and ran almost due west across a waterless desert. 
William Sublette used it first in 1832. The older trail led southwest to Ft. Bridger 
and then northward. The cut-off saved many miles but crossed rough country and 
lacked water. Hence it was usually crossed at night. Tinker’s estimate of 53 miles is 
high. Ware’s Guide called it 35 miles from Big Sandy to Green River, but most 
Forty-niners thought this far too low. For other estimates, see Ware, op. cit., footnote 
40; Paden, op. cit., 256-257. 

_ “The help of the Missourians enabled the Kingsville men to make a speedy cross- 
ing. Alonzo Delano’s party spent four days waiting their turn at a regular ferry. 
Delano, op. cit., 122-127. J. E. Armstrong’s party also waited four days. mae gs 
— in - Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, entries of July 

0-1 .) 18 9. 

45 Beer Springs, near present Soda Springs in southeastern Idaho, always amazed the 
Argonauts. There were several effervescent springs. Steamboat Spring spurted two or 
three feet into the air. Potter, op. cit., 144-146; Ware, op. cit., 28-29; Coy, op. cit., 
154; Delano, op. cét., 137. 

46 Tinker’s party followed the customary trail to Fort Hall. About two weeks later, 
Hudspeth’s Cut-off was opened up south of Fort Hall and later emigrants followed 
it as a rule. It saved a few miles but very little time. 
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Great Interior Bacin and in crossing Port Nieuf river and the flatts we 
had some bad slues to cross the worst we had seen on the road Fort Hall 
is situated in the forks of Lewis & Port Nieuf rivers it is built of unburnt 
Brick & covers about one quarter of an acres of ground.*’ here I see the 
first Gold dust from California—the owners of this fort keep a large 
heard of cattle & horses—from Fort Hall to raft river a distance of 60 m 
the road leads down Lewis river over a sandy barren track of land covered 
with not much but wild sage up raft river 30 m the road & feed is good 
all the way Sunday July 15th we arrived on a branch of Marys river we 
had a light showr of rain this day. Monday the 16th we reached the 
main river from raft river to marys river the distance is 145 m the road 
feed & water is good, but not much wood but wild sage we had but one 
high ridge to cross in this distance & it was not bad, but tiresome to our 
cattle in assending**—Mary’s river here is a handsome stream with a 
pleasant valy with a plenty of good grass & willow brush for wood here 
we found Timothy grass and red clover in its native state.‘ 

Sunday July 22nd when about half way down Mary’s river the Indians 
stole four cattle from our train about 2 O.C. in the morning after missing 
we scient out seven men to look after them. they struck their trail and 
followed them about ten miles up the mountains when they found one of 
the cattle killed & skined & found the tracks of the other three where they 
drove them of they the same night stole five horses from some Pack men 
that was encamped close by & drove them of the same time. they not 
seeing any Indians nor anything of the rest of the cattle they give up 
the hunt and got into camp about 2 P.M. from this place we moved along 
down the river without anything worthy of note untill we arrived at 





47 Fort Hall, established as a trading post by Nathaniel J. Wyeth in 1834, was later 
taken over by the Hudson’s Bay Company and was still in its possession in 1849. For 
an excellent contemporary description of the fort and its residents by J. Goldsboro 
Bruff, see Read and Gaines, op. cit., 102-106. The site of the post is on the S 
River just above the American Falls Reservoir, a few miles from Pocatello, Idaho. 
The name is applied also to the Indian reservation and to the superintendent's head- 
quarters today. Tinker uses the older name, “Lewis River” (after Meriwether Lewis 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition), for the Snake River. 


48 Apparently a reference to Granite Mountain, regarded usually as a formidable 
obstacle. See Mattes and Kirk, Joc. cit., 411 (entry of July 31), and Paden, op. cit, 
376-377. 

49 Tinker uses the older name, Mary's River, for the Humboldt, the water life-line 
of the Forty-niners, running west and southwest across northern Nevada. See Dale L. 
Morgan, The Humboldt, Highroad of the West (New York, 1943), for its history. 

50 Loss of animals from depredations of Ute Indians was common along the 
Humboldt. Paden, op. cit., 379-381. Packer's letter says that the four cattle were found 
dead and skinned, and that they had been shot with arrows. Ashtabula Sentinel, 
March 23, 1850. 
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the slew of marys river except that feed grew scarcer & water poorer & 
the weather hotter we reached the slue July 31st here we found a cold 
spring of sulphur water this we thought was good in comparison to the 
river water which had got so muddy and hot that it was bad to use. this 
spring is a little brackish." the river partly looses itself here in this 
marshy slue. we had to drive our cattle 8 miles to feed this was good but 
before our cattle got back to camp they was as hungry as ever August 1st 
3 0.C. in the morning we left the slue for the sink where we arrived 
at one in the morning of the 2d a distance of 20 m here we found a fiew 
bull rushes and cane brake for our cattle but no water that we dare give 
them to drink. this is the end of Marys river it sinks here in the sand. 
the water here is so saturated with alkaly & salt that it is dangerous to us. 
we left this place for sulphur wells in the morning a disdance of eight 
miles here the water is barely fit for use. it is strongly inpregnated with 
sulphur & salt we found no feed here. some of our cattle refused to drink 
the water we lay here till 3 P.M. when we started our wried [wearied?} 
teams for the boiling springs where we arrived at sunrise August 3rd 
a distance of 25 miles we found no feed here & the water boiling hot we 
cooled some for our cattle but they hated to drink it.® the water is full of 
mineral & a little brackish this place is a perfect hell upon earth. here 
we were on the deserts of the great interior Bacin exposed to the hot rays 
of a parching sun without any water fit for man to use still thirst compelled 
us to use it every man that used it freely was taken sick & the only way 
to save life was for us to leave this place as soon as we could which we 
did at 5 P.M. for Truckies river a distance of 20 m before we reached 
the boiling spring we had to leave 3 of our cattle by the side of the road. 
the fatiegue was more than they could bear. it was hard for us to part 
with animals to die with hunger & thirst which had served us so long and 
faithful Painesville Co lost two & Bancroft team one. from the sulphur 
wells to the spring the road sides was strewed with dead cattle horses 
& mules when we come up to the hot springs one of the Painesville 
Co. dogs came running up to the springs & steped his feet in to the water 
it scaled him so he gave a leap into the bacin and was scaled to death 
in an instant. The Thermomitor stood at 110 Degf{rees} above zero the 





51 Referred to in Paden, op. cit., 414. 


52 For more detailed descriptions of the desert route, see Potter, op. cit., 188-194; 
Paden, op. cit., 415 et seq.; Page, op. cit., 186-187. Tinker’s company followed the 
Truckee road reaching the Truckee River near present Wadsworth, Nevada. Many 
companies chose the Carson route to the southward to reach the Carson River and 
usually — worse. The latter was the better road once the summit of the Sierras 
was passed. 
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heat was almost unindurable but we left this hell of boiling liquid for 
Truckies river as I said before at 5 P.M. we got a little hard bread down 
our cattle before we left the only thing that it was in our powr to give 
them to eat. we arrived at the river at sunrise on the morning of the 4th 
with three of our wagons and all of our cattle except one which we had 
to leave he got within 3 miles of the river & that was the last that we saw 
of him®® five of the wagons belonging to our train we had to leave 8 m 
from the river and hitch all the teams on the 3 wagons that we got through 
with here we found a stream of pure soft water from the Siera Nevada 
mountains and a plenty of feed & the first trees we had seen for 460 miles 
you cant imagin our joy on our arrival here. we was parched to death by 
thirst almost. when within 8 or 10 miles of the river I lay down several 
times to rest, it did not seam as though I could go any farther but it was 
death to stay their so I had to budge along as best I could through the 
burning sand till I reached the water. water was all my wants I would 
have given all I possesed for a drink of cold water my tongue and lips 
was parched and fured over so it took one hour to soak it of. Sunday Aug 5th 
we got our cattle recruted so that they went after the remaining wagons at 
night and arrived in camp at 2 O.C. Monday morning Aug 6th all safe 
and sound Sunday their was a searmon pareached at a camp below us & 
we got the Elder to preach to us at our camp in the eavning of the same 
day it seamed the most like home to me that it had in any place since 
I left the States here was the first feed to speak of that we had had for 
the last 150 m here we were contented it seamed as though we had passed 
over the scorching valy of death to life tongue cannot express the joy 
that we felt when we see that we was safe over these deserts of America 
Monday Aug. 6th we held a company meating we found the constitution of 
the company missing. this prevented the Election of our officers whose 
terms had expired & the company by mutual consent conclude to divide 
the money that was in the treasury $268.50. it was divided into eleven 
shares John Capron did not receive any by the companys releasing him 
from the company as a member. the provisions we agreed to consume 
together & divide the rest when we got through 

August 14 at 2 O.C. P.M. we found ourselves on the sumit of the Siera 





58 This would make four oxen lost in the desert crossing. Packer's letter reported 
five lost, but possibly he included the one lost by the Springfield men, traveling with 
the Kingsville company. Tinker mentions that the Painesville company also lost two. 


54 Capron was listed earlier as a member of the Springfield company. 
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Nevada by doubling our teams we rose to the sumit without dificulty.** 
Horace & Myself climb to the sumit of the nearist Peak which was upward 
of five hundred feet above the sumit of the pass from here we could se for 
miles in each direction we could see peak hundreds of feet higher than 
we wer covered with snow. snow lay on the sides of this peak and in the 
pass. from here we descended into the valy of the Yuba and incamped on 
good feed. these mountains are covered with Pine Fur cedar of stately 
dimencions some measuring 26 feet in circumferance & upwards of 200 
feet high 

August 17th we desended into the valy of a small stream leading into 
bear river & the next day we concluded to lay over a few day and cend our 
cattle ahead to recruit they was to much reduced to draw our wagons any 
further®* from Yuba vally to this place the road is the worst that we had 
seen’? we had to assend rock rigdes and down the same where it was 
almost imposible to get along we had to decind two hills where we had 
to chain both hind wheels and rough lock them, then hitch all our team 
behind but the wheel yoak by so doing we got down without much 
dificulty—here we found ourselves in the Gold mines and people a digging 
for the precious mettle*® Horace Chauncey Lyman Albert & Myself went 
out the 18th to try our luck with tin pans a washing Gold we got over one 
oz. Sunday Aug 19th we washed out one oz and a half in the fournoon 
we just went out to see what could be done Monday Chauncey & I made 
a Gold washer in the form of a cradle & in the two following days we 
made about 450.00 Dollars of Gold dust Horace Lyman & Albert worked 





55 Tinker omits entries for several days, but apparently his party followed the old 
Truckee route along the Truckee River up to Donner Lake and Pass and down into 
a valley of one of the branches of the Yuba River. That they crossed the divide ‘‘without 
difficulty” is surprising. See Paden, op. cit., 466-467. U. S. 40 today follows sub- 
stantially the old trail along the Truckee through Reno, Nevada, across the Sierras to 
Sacramento, leaving the trail, however, as it nears the last named city. The Forty- 
niners followed the Bear River westward to the Feather River valley and down it to 
the Sacramento River. 

58 See the extract from Packer’s letter which follows. 


37 This agrees with Ware, op. cit., 41. See also Paden, op. cit., 467-468; Potter, 
op. cit., 204 et seq.; Page, op. cit., 191-192. 

58 The location of these diggings is uncertain, other than that they were on a 
branch of the Bear River. It may have been Steep Hollow Creek. See Paden, op. cit., 
468-469. The Geiger-Bryarly journal of the Charlestown company has a description of 
the same diggings but no location is given. Potter, op. cit., 210. It states that most of 
the miners were emigrants who had sent their animals forty miles to the Sacramento 
Valley to recruit and bring back provisions. Joseph Hackney saw his first diggings in 
Steep Hollow. Page, op. cit., 192. 
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with us. one day we made $30.00 apeace water & wood is good here 
but no grass a baren mountainious place 


[End of the journal} 


III. EpmiLoGuE 


[The following is part of a letter from John Packer to G. G. Gillett, 
written from Upper California, January 22, 1850, printed in the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, Match 23, 1850. This letter has been referred to earlier. ] 


Our cattle were now nearly dead, being all shrivelled up—supposed to 
have been something they had eaten**—and [we} sent them on to Johnson’s, 
40 miles distant to recruit. While they were gone we commenced digging 
for gold. We found from $25 to $100 worth each. Our cattle returning, 
we proceeded on our way to the city. We were now nearly out of provisions, 
which we found to be very high here. We proceeded on to Vernon, a city 
only three weeks old, where we met Haines, who had went ahead previous 
to our crossing the desert.°° This city is situated at the junction of the 
Sacramento and Feather rivers. A considerable business is done here. We 
proceeded from thence to Sacramento where we disposed of our cattle and 
wagons—selling our oxen at $65 per yoke, and 3 cows at $150.% [The 
letter then discusses conditions in California and adds a personal note.} 

I have not seen any of the boys since I left them in Sept. I saw Stone 
in Oct. who was yet sick. He told me he saw the boys the week before— 
that they were all sick—and that I was doing better than any of them. | 
have now provisions enough to last until the first of May, $300 in gold, 
and a good set of mining tools. 


* * * 


{From the Ashtabula Sentinel, January 12, 1850.} 

Mr. James F. Kendall of Ashtabula County, Ohio, was unfortunately 
killed, in the night, by A. N. Kent. Kendall went out in the night, and 
Kent, hearing the noise, supposed it an Indian, and going to the tent door, 
told the Indian to be off. Kendall moved towards him, and Kent fired 





59 Wild parsnip along the Truckee and wild laurel in the mountains were blamed 
by other emigrants. Paden, op cit., 459; Potter, op. cit., 209. 

60 Haines was a member of the Springfield company but had been captain of the 
combined companies earlier. Did he go ahead on horseback? 

61 The company lost money on the oxen purchased at $54 a yoke, considering the 
inflated California prices, but the cows (apparently all three survived) were an ex: 
cellent investment. They had cost ten dollars apiece. 
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his pistol three times, and killed him instantly. The Jury declared it to be 
“an unfortunate mistake.” [News story from California, no source in- 
dicated. } 


* * * 


[Marriage announcement from the Ashtabula Sentinel, October 25, 1851.} 
In Kingsville, at the residence of H. G. Thurber, Esq., Mr. Alonzo N. 
Kent, recently from California, and Miss Martha A. Clark, of Kingsville. 


* * * 


{Marriage announcement from the Ashtabula Sentinel, December 27, 1851.} 


In Kingsville, on the 18th inst., by Rev. J. W. Lowe, of Fredonia, 
N. Y., Mr. J. W. Haines, lately of Sacramento City, California, to Miss 
Cornelia F. Luce, of the former place. [Haines had been captain of the 
Kingsville-Springfield companies and Lyman Luce a member.} 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


AMERICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C. 
Carl Bode, Chairman, Steering Committee 

The sponsoring committee of the association held its first meeting at the 
Library of Congress on March 22, 1951, and adopted a constitution for 
the association. The organization has as its aim the encouragement of the 
study of American civilization by improving communications across those 
disciplines which deal with phases of American civilization and by fostering 
interdisciplinary research and courses and programs in American Civilization. 
Members of the committee attending represented Johns Hopkins University, 
the University of Maryland, Rutgers University, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the Library of Congress. Membership in the association is open to in- 
dividuals, organizations, and institutions. Anyone wishing to be placed on 
the association’s mailing list to receive further details should write to 
the chairman of the steering committee, Dr. Carl Bode, Department of 
English, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY BoarpD, Columbus 
J. Richard Lawwill, Director 

The quarterly meeting of the board was held on November 1, 1951. 
Reports were made on the Independence Dam State Park, Piqua area 
planning, southwest Ohio area planning, and on other projects of the board 
or of cooperating agencies. The next quarterly meeting will be on February 
14, 1952. 


ASHLAND COUNTY HisToricAL Society, Ashland 
W. W. Barnhill, President 

At a meeting on September 8, 1951, plans were discussed for reactivating 
the organization after a sixteen-year lapse and a committee appointed to 
draw up a constitution and bylaws for the society. Officers elected are as 
follows: W. W. Barnhill, president; C. C. Chapman, vice president; C. W. 
Garver, second vice president; Mrs. Cloyd McNaull, secretary; Sidney. R. 
Boyd, assistant secretary; and Mrs. E. R. Livingston, treasurer. Mrs. J. Allen 
Miller, professor at Ashland College, was the speaker of the day. Het 
subject, “Temples of Learning,” pertained to the influence of ancient uni- 
versities and Greek culture. 
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ASHTABULA COUNTY HistoricaAL Society, Ashtabula 
Walter Beckwith, Acting President 

The meeting of the society on November 2 was presided over by Ed E. 
Large, the retiring president, who appointed a committee to draft a new 
constitution and bylaws. Walter Beckwith was named acting president, and 
Miss Henrietta McKinsey was elected secretary of the organization. Sugges- 
tions for the future activities of the society were made by all persons 
present at the meeting. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Benjamin P. Forbes, President 

Officers of the society serving with Mr. Forbes until June 1952 are 
Raymond T. Thayer, vice president; Minnie Bartlett Lister, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Wallen, curators. 

The society headquarters, the Old Squire Rich House, has a new coat 
of paint as a result of a painting bee by members of the association in 
September. 

The Cleveland Museum Council was entertained by the association on 
October 1, when refreshments were served under the old pear trees in the 
yatd of the Squire Rich House. 

A special exhibit of Christmas cards was made in December. 


BUTLER COUNTY HisTorIcAL Society, Hamilton 
Paul Benninghofen, President 

Extensive improvements have been made during the last year and a 
half at the Benninghofen Museum maintained by the society. The exterior 
of the building was painted white, a new fence erected around the yard, 
the entire second flour redecorated in keeping with the original design, and an 
attractive new wood and metal sign erected on North Second Street. 


CLarK CouNTY HisToRICAL Society, Springfield 
Benjamin H. Pershing, President 

B. H. Pershing, chairman of the department of history at Wittenberg 
College, was recently elected president of the society. He succeeds Orton G. 
Rust, whose death occurred on November 4, 1951. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, Cleveland 
W. E. Scheele, Director 

Fred C. Schlein has recently been appointed teacher in the department 
of education. Mr. Schlein is also in charge of geology and paleontology. 
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A special exhibition, “The Gem Show,” was featured from November 3 
to November 11. 

Three bog’ sites containing prehistoric animal remains were excavated 
by the museum during the past year. 


CRESTLINE HisTorRIcAL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The society helped to carry the Crestline Centennial, June 10-13, to 
a successful conclusion and received half of the proceeds from the cen- 
tennial. This amount has been invested in government bonds to be applied 
later toward the purchase of a museum. A committee of five has been ap- 
pointed as a “Home for the Museum” committee. The November meeting, 
at which a showing of colored slides and moving pictures of the centennial 
was presented, drew a large attendance. The guest speaker for the January 
meeting is Erwin C. Zepp, whose subject is “The Ohio Sesquicentennial 
in 1953.” 


FRANKLIN CouNTY Historical Society, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

At the third annual meeting of the society on October 26 at the Ohio 
State Museum, Frank A. Livingston was elected president; Myron T. Seifert, 
elected vice president; Wayne J. Graf, reelected treasurer; and Hugh 
Huntington, reelected counselor. Charles A. Jones and Clarence A. Swoyer 
were reelected trustees. 

The first homestead tour of the season on October 15 was attended by 
over one hundred persons. The party inspected the historic home of Zenus 
Jackson on the Westerville road and that of Benjamin Hanby in Wester- 
ville. The Westerville Historical Society was host to the Franklin County 
group while in Westerville. The program included a talk on Hanby by 
_ Mrs. Dacia Shoemaker and a concert of Hanby songs on the carillon of the 
First Evangelical Church in Westerville. 

The society's homestead slide lecture was delivered before the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Columbus Academy of Medicine at the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts on November 19. This lecture is available to clubs and in- 
stitutions on application to Dan Prugh, executive secretary of the society, 
Columbus Public Library, or to Mrs. Fravel, Community Service Council, 
Hartman Theater Building. 

On the evening of November 23 the society presented Mrs. James W. 
Grimes in a program of pioneer folk songs at the Ohio State Museum. 
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GATES MiLts HistoricaL Society, Gates Mills 
Tinkham Veale, II, President 

The secretary of the society, Alfred Mewett, is at present transcribing 
the Rudd Papers relative to the family of that name that came to Gates Mills 
from New York state in 1834. The papers cover the period from 1775 to 
1865. Some seventy thousand words of this material have thus far been 
copied and arranged. 


GREENE COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Xenia 

A meeting was called at the Xenia Hotel on November 19 by Findlay M. 
Torrence of the Xenia Chamber of Commerce’s historical committee in the 
interest of reviving the once active Greene County Historical Society. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MusEuM, Fremont. 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

Mrs. Rose Sberna has been appointed secretary and assistant librarian. 
Her appointment was effective September 18, 1951. 

A large number of individuals and groups have visited the museum 
and grounds the past summer and fall, and a greater number of students 
used the library this summer than has ever been recorded in any similar 
period. 

The W. K. Rogers Papers consisting of several thousand items were a 
added to the library recently. W. K. Rogers was an early law partner of 
Rutherford B. Hayes and was his private secretary during his presidential 
term, 1877-81. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

“The Poor Soldier,” the first theatrical production given in the North- 
west Territory (Cincinnati, October 1, 1801), was presented by the Denison 
University Theatre Players under the auspices of the society on November 
9 and 10. 

At the annual meeting in the Laws Auditorium, University of Cin- 
cinnati, on December 3, Dr. Thomas D. Clark, head of the department of 
history at the University of Kentucky, was the speaker. His subject was 
“The Ohio Valley Frontier in Historical Literature.” 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF MOUNT PLEASANT, Mount Pleasant 
William Schuster, President 
The society invited representatives from all the towns in Jefferson County 
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to a public meeting on November 29, to make plans for promoting the 
Ohio sesquicentennial celebration of 1953. John S. Still, special projects 
historian of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, was the 
guest speaker. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 

The society has started issuing a monthly, Junior Cues, for eighth grade 
students in the Lucas County school system. It is a four-page mimeographed 
publication containing live-wire suggestions for history projects for each 
community. Kathryn M. Keller is the editor. The society is also sponsoring 
the formation of junior history clubs. 


LisBON HIsTORICAL SocIETY, Lisbon 
George L. Lafferty, President 

This society is making preparations for the celebration of the sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of the city of Lisbon together with the Ohio 
sesquicentennial in 1953. 

The historical collection of the society, now housed in the “Old Stone 
House,” has attracted much interest and a large number of visitors. 


LoRAIN COUNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

The Lorain Club was host to the Lorain County society at Amherst for 
the October meeting. Members of the society were guests of Mrs. Gates- 
Stevens for the November meeting at the old Rev. John Montieth home. 
Edward T. Heald, secretary-treasurer of the Stark County Historical Society, 
spoke on ‘Building a Historical Society.” Prof. Clarence Ward of Oberlin 
was speaker at the December meeting, his topic being “Old Ohio Churches.” 


Ounl1o ACADEMY OF History, Columbus 
James H. Rodabaugh, Secretary-Treasurer 

About forty members of the academy attended an informal meeting at 
Oxford, Ohio, on October 26 and 27. The meeting was sponsored by Miami 
University and Western College. Guests stayed in Mary Lyon Hall on the 
Western College Campus. Dr. W. E. Smith spoke informally Friday evening 
on the lore of Oxford and vicinity. On Saturday guests were taken on a 
tour of Oxford and the two campuses. Dr. William J. McNiff of Miami 
University and Dr. Frank L. Esterquest were in charge of the arrangements. 
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OuI0o FOLKLORE Society, Granville 
Tristram P. Coffin, Secretary 

The second annual meeting of the society was held at Marietta College 
on October 20. During the afternoon session papers were presented by 
Orie J. Vande Visce, Baldwin-Wallace College, Dan G. Hoffman, Temple 
University, and D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky State College. Dinner 
was served at the Betsey Mills Club. In the evening a recreational hour of 
Ohio folk games and dances under the direction of Mary Ann Busch, Ogle- 
bay Institute, was held in the Betsey Mills Gymnasium. 


OHIO SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, Columbus 
Erwin C. Zepp, Executive Secretary 

Ohio’s machinery for planning observance of the state sesquicentennial 
in 1953 went into high gear with the opening of the new year. The next 
few months are expected to bring completion of program plans at both 
state and county levels. The observance will formally open on March 1, 
1953, anniversary of the date of the organization of Ohio’s first general 
assembly. 

Sixteen state committees are in operation. They are concerned with 
phases of the celebration that will have state-wide significance. During 
late summer in 1951, organization of county committees began, with 
Franklin and Fayette as pilot counties; Franklin is typically urban and in- 
dustrial, Fayette rural and agricultural. 

It is planned to have eighty-eight county committees in action. Each 
county will plan and promote its own observance, the Ohio Sesquicentennial 
Commission acting in an advisory capacity only. 

State departments are cooperating. The executive department has pressed 
for a commemorative three-cent stamp and a coin. The highway department 
will supply road maps and will erect markers concerning historic places. 
The department of natural resources plans a gigantic tree planting program. 
The Ohio Development and Publicity Commission is helping to spread the 
story of the sesquicentennial. The department of education will work with 
the commission through a special representative, the sesquicentennial being 
basically keyed to education. 

Meeting in Columbus, November 16, 1951, the commission agreed to 
seek enactment of legislation to provide Ohio with a plan of permanent 
marking for historical sites and buildings similar to that used successfully 
in Wisconsin. The commission also directed the firm of Hill and Knowlton, 
which it retained to handle promotion and publicity, to explore possi- 
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bilities of a pageant that might be viewed in all populous centers of the state 
during 1953. 

Possibility of a thirty-day state fair and industrial exposition was seen 
in Governor Lausche’s remarks that the idea might crystallize if each in- 
dustry planned an exhibit. 

The commission will meet again on January 29, 1952. 


SHELBY COUNTY Historical Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 

The society dedicated a marker on September 23, 1951, on the site of 
the first log cabin built in the county eight miles west of Sidney near 
Bunker Hill Church. The large boulder with a bronze plaque also marks 
the military road taken by General Josiah Harmar in 1790 when he marched 
against the Indians. E. J. Griffis, president of the society, presided at the 
ceremony. Speakers for the occasion were Earl Woodell, president of the 
board of county commissioners, who accepted the marker, A. Foster Moon, 
Urban Doorley, and J. Richard Lawwill. 


STARK COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

The society cooperated with the state historical society in planning and 
carrying out the special ceremonies at the McKinley National Memorial ut 
Canton on the fiftieth anniversary of President McKinley’s death, September 
16, 1951. The parade preceding the ceremonies was the most impressive 
ever seen in Canton and the exercises at the memorial most appropriate. 
Senator John W. Bricker gave the principal: address. Paul B. Belden was 
chairman of the McKinley Commemorative Committee of the local society, 
and the officers and members gave a great deal of time and energy to make 
the celebration a success. 

The secretary-treasurer of the society, Edward T. Heald, reported a 
most successful conclusion to the membership drive which had as its goal 
470 new members to bring the total to 1,000. Five hundred and fifty-five 
new members were secured to bring the total membership to 1,085. J. M. 
Markley, chairman of the membership committee, made the championship 
record of 74 new members. 

The society in cooperation with T. C. Knapp, superintendent of the 
county schools, sponsored a local history contest for high school students 
and seventh and eighth grade pupils in the county. Rules for the contest 
were worked out by a committee of six teachers. Cash prizes of $15, $10, 
and $5 were offered for the best three high school articles and the best three 
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grade school articles. The fifty best articles were screened by the teachers, 
and from this number the winners were selected by the judges, H. T. O. 
Blue, Miss Mary McNary, and J. L. G. Pottort, all of Canton. 


Stow HisrorIcAL Society, Stow 
Arthur G. Moore, President 

Present officers of the society are Arthur G. Moore, president; Joe Melton, 
vice president; and Mrs. Frank A. Green, secretary-treasurer. The immediate 
projects of the society are the gathering and recording of historical data 
pertaining to Stow Township and the collection and preservation of his- 
torical relics. 


SuMMIT CoUNTY HistoricaL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

The current interest in place names is reflected in the Society's Bulletins 
for September and November, which are devoted to the origin of the names 
of towns, streets, and schools. The October issue is given to the early 
history of Tallmadge in recognition of that town’s recent incorporation as 
a city. 

The September meeting of the society was addressed by Alfred D. Ladd 
on “The History of the Panama Canal—And Our National Defense.” At 
the October meeting Willard Seiberling presented “A Flying Trip to 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and France.” In November Allen B. Diefenbach talked 
on “Firearms in American History,” and there was an exhibit of pistols, 
revolvers, rifles, and muskets. 


Union County HistoricAt Society, Marysville 
Guy Robinson, President 

Officers elected at a regular meeting of the society on October 12 for the 
ensuing year are: Guy Robinson, president; Mrs. Clarence A. Hoopes, vice 
president; Minnie Otte, treasurer; and Mrs. D. G. Scott, secretary. 


WaRREN COUNTY HiIsToRICAL Society, Lebanon 
Harry C. Schwartz, Sr., President 

The society lost a charter member and past president by the death on 
December 19, 1951, of John E. Holden of Morrow. Mr. Holden was also 
an active supporter of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
A former state senator, Mr. Holden was prominent for many yeats in 
political and civic affairs in Warren County, and at the time of his death 
was chairman of the board of elections. 
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The society observed the sixth anniversary of the acceptance of the 
Warren County Museum by the state of Ohio as a state memorial on Sunday 
afternoon, October 21, 1951, by an open house and tea at the museum, 


WELLSVILLE HistoricaAL Society, Wellsville 
Edwin V. Pugh, President 

For the second time in three years, stories from the society’s publication, 
Wellsville Echoes, have furnished the basis for scripts for the state his- 
torical society's radio broadcasts, “Once Upon a-Time in Ohio.” On 
December 11, 1951, ‘William Ralston, Pacific Trailblazer,” was broadcast 
over WOSU, Columbus. The 1949 series included “General John Morgan's 
Night in Wellsville.” 

The October meeting took the form of a visit to the “Old Stone House,” 
the recently acquired headquarters of the Lisbon Historical Society. A 
review of Lisbon’s history was given by Mrs. Ross Firestone. 


WESTERN RESERVE HisToRICAL Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

Mrs. Alberta Thorne Daywalt, curator of the museum for the past twenty- 
one years, has resigned to move to Florida. The museum is now in charge 
of Mrs. Evelyn C. Bingham and Mrs. Florence Dawley as associate curators. 
Mrs. Virginia R. Hawley has joined the staff as assistant genealogist. 

One museum room has been entirely revamped with ten wall cases. The 
cases are used at present for a display of World War I materials. A special 
exhibition of Oliver H. Perry items was arranged in connection with the 
rededication of his statue in a new location in Gordon Park. Other recent 
exhibitions include the Adella Prentiss Hughes music collection, powder 
horns, and fall fashions. 

The separate maps of geographical areas larger than the states, with the 
exception of Civil War maps, have been cataloged. The war maps and local 
maps have been sorted and listed preparatory to cataloging. 


About Historians 


Mrs. Vernell M. Oliver has been appointed assistant professor of history 
at Central State College. 





Hilmar C. Krueger of the history department of the University of 
Cincinnati has received a Fulbright award to carry on his research work 
in the Genoese Archives during the academic year, 1951-52. 
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Several changes have been made in the staff of the department of history 
at the University of Dayton: Dominic de la Salandra has left to accept a 
position at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base; William D. Ross resigned to 
move to California because of his health; and Robert O’Donnell has been 
appointed assistant professor in the history department effective September 1, 
1951. Wilfred J. Steiner, acting head of the department, has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor. 

Erving E. Beauregard has submitted a chapter on “Mohammedanism and 
the Crusades” for the History of Civilization series being compiled by the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education. 





Robert Kinney has been appointed instructor in history at Franklin 
University. 





The department of history at Notre Dame College offers a course in 
Current Issues to interest as many students as possible in world problems. 
Miss Norma Gabriel is now an instructor in the department. 





Frederick B. Artz, chairman of the department of history at Oberlin 
College, is the author of The Mind of the Middle Ages 200-1500, an His- 
torical Survey, recently published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 





William A. Williams, who taught last year at Washington and Jefferson 
College, became an instructor in the department of history at Ohio State 
University, October 1, 1951. 

Lowell Ragatz, chairman of the department, taught during the summer 
session at the University of Southern California. 





The Fifth Annual Awards Competition in Ohio History, Government, 
and Citizenship for Ohio High School Students was held at Ohio Uni- 
versity on November 16 and 17. The final examination was conducted on 
Friday afternoon, November 16, and John D. Blackford, president of the 
Ohio Education Association, addressed a general assembly on Saturday 
morning on the subject “Foundations of Freedom.” Winners were an- 
nounced at the close of assembly. The contestants were guests of the uni- 
versity from Friday afternoon until after the football game on Saturday. 





Walter Whalen has been appointed to the department of history at Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, effective September 1951. 
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The members of the history department at Otterbein College and two 
students formed a panel to discuss world peace over WBNS-TV, on Thurs- 
day, November 8, from 1:00 to 1:30 P.M. 

L. William Steck has resigned from the department. 





At the College of Wooster, Robert Ronsheim has resigned as instructor 
to resume his graduate work at Harvard University. Helen Kaslo has been 
appointed in his place. 





Frank A. Peters has returned to the department of history and political 
science at Xavier University after two years spent in completing his te- 
quirements for the doctoral degree in political science. William Channing 
left the department to finish his graduate work at Columbia University. 

W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., published a study on “Rights of University 
Professors” in the January 1951 issue of the Jesuit Educational Quarterly. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Miracle at Kittyhawk: The Letters of Wilbur and Orville Wright. Edited 
by Fred C. Kelly. (New York, Farrar, Straus, and Young, 1951. ix+482p., 
frontispiece, illustrations, and index. $6.00.) 


The publisher of this volume of letters has chosen to call Wilbur and 
Orville Wright “two of the greatest and most fabulous figures of modern 
times.” Those who have been closest to the lives and the work of these men 
will probably approve that characterization, for history can identify few 
notable persons who might so easily have been drawn from the pages of 
fiction. 

The executors of Orville Wright’s estate have deposited some thirty 
thousand of the Wrights’ letters in the Manuscript Division of the Library 
of Congress, where they will be closed to general use until 1960. Of these, 
about one-third are believed to have been written by the brothers them- 
selves. From the entire collection, Mr. Kelly has selected approximately six 
hundred letters “to provide a record approaching the equivalent of auto- 
biography.” The letters are arranged chronologically. The editor’s notes are 
interpolated to supply biographical and explanatory data and, occasionally, 
as editorial commentaries upon information contained in the letters. 

Here, chiefly in the words of Wilbur and Orville Wright, is a revealing 
account of the thinking and the labor which attended one of the most re- 
markable achievements in history. In 1895 the brothers were reading about 
the gliding experiments conducted by Otto Lilienthal in Germany. Four 
years later, Wilbur asked the Smithsonian Institution for copies of pub- 
lications on flying, explaining that he was “about to begin a systematic 
study of the subject in preparation for practical work.” His simple announce- 
ment was prophetic. No two words better describe the Wrights’ approach 
to the flying problem than do “systematic” and “practical,” for the 
brothers moved in simple, logical progression from one aerodynamic prob- 
lem to another until December 17, 1903, when Orville made the first 
“free, controlled, and sustained flight” in a power-driven, heavier-than-air 
machine. 

The momentous importance of their first successful flights has tended 
to make the Wrights’ activities in later years seem anticlimactic. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that three-fourths of the letters in this collection cover 
the period after 1903; for the later correspondence establishes the significance 
of the Wrights’ patent litigation, of the negotiations with their own and 
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foreign governments, and of their relations with other pioneers in aeronau- 
tical science and aviation. Students of aviation history will find the letters 
on business affairs useful in evaluating Elsbeth Freudenthal’s thesis that 
the Wright brothers’ role as practical businessmen was more important than 
their performance as inventors (Flight into History: The Wright Brothers 
and the Air Age, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1949). 

Much of the information, and many of the letters and editorial notes in 
this volume have appeared in Mr. Kelly’s earlier book, The Wright Brothers, 
a Biography Authorized by Orville Wright, and in other publications. As 
a result, this book will probably be most appreciated for its depiction of 
two personalities which are at once appealing and enigmatic. A few quota- 
tions seem especially suggestive: Wilbur to Octave Chanute (1901): “I 
must caution you not to make my address a prominent feature of the 
program as you will understand that I make no pretense of being a public 
speaker. .. . As to the presence of ladies . . . I will already be as badly 
scared as it is possible for man to be, so that the presence of ladies will 
make little difference to me.” Wilbur to George A. Spratt (1903): “You 
make a great mistake in envying me any of my qualities. Very often what 
you take for some special quality of mind is merely facility arising from 
constant practice.” Wilbur, writing from Paris (1907): “When I first 
came over, Berg & Cordley thought that they were the business men and 
I was merely a sort of exhibit. . . . Now they realize that . . . my judgment 
is more often sound, and that I intend to run them rather than have them 
run me.” Chanute to Wilbur (1910): “. . . I am afraid, my friend, that 
your usually sound judgment has been warped by the desire for great 
wealth.” Orville to Spratt (1903): “If we all worked on the assumption 
that what is accepted as true is really true, there would be little hope of 
advance.” Orville to C. H. Hitchcock (1917): “We thought that we were 
introducing into the world an invention which would make further wars 
practically impossible.” Wilbur to Chanute (1910): “My brother and I 
do not form many intimate friendships, and do not lightly give them up.” 

One cannot read this fascinating correspondence without acquiring in- 
creased respect for the Wright brothers and for their accomplishments. 
The volume is informative and highly entertaining. In so far as it has been 
possible to check the letters, they appear to have been transcribed accurately. 

Mr. Kelly has approached his task as a journalist, publicist, and long-time 
friend of Orville Wright; he is clearly the Wright brothers’ champion. If 
his editorial presentation does not reflect the fine hand of deliberative 
scholarship, historians may regret it, but they dare not protest; for after 
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all, it is only very recently that professional historians in any number have 
foregone their preoccupation with the traditional areas of research. ,The 
non-professional votary can hardly be censured for taking advantage of pro- 
fessional neglect. 

Air Materiel Command PAUL M. Davis 
Dayton, Ohio 


The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840. Two volumes. By R. 
Carlyle Buley. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1950. xvi+ 
632p.; x+686p., illustrations, maps, bibliographical essay, and index. 
$12.00.) 


A rich and industrious season of research has been brought to a brilliant 
climax in this monumental study of the Old Northwest. The newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, books, and historical society publications of five states 
have yielded their grist to the exacting standards of Buley’s scholarship. 
Buley says, with characteristic modesty, “Patience and time only are re- 
quired to comb from these and other items a considerable content of 
material.” He is wrong. Orderliness of notation, a penetrating sense of 
discrimination, a masterly ability to judge and digest, and a deep con- 
ditioning by such historical mentors as Esarey, Paxson, and Quaife were 
also required. Moreover, we cannot fail to applaud the sense of humor 
which occasionally seasons the narrative when the going has been rather 
heavy. 

The growing rule of “economic and social history first and political 
history second” largely governs Buley’s sequence of analysis. The story 
opens on the theme of men and women versus the wilderness as of 1815 
with, thank goodness, full recognition of the presence of the French 
pioneers who preceded the Americans in so much of the Old Northwest. 
Then follows, for the rest of Volume I, an exhaustive exposé of the details 
of pioneer life. Nothing is left to the imagination. The pioneer cabin is 
constructed before our very eyes down to the last hinge and door latch. 
The interior furnishings are described from the “cat and clay” fireplace 
to the various bowls, piggins, firkins, peelers, trenchers, platters, gourds, 
jugs, and so on ad infinitum. The fish were bigger in those days, and Buley 
knows why. And so was the family larder with its meats, butter, maple 
sugar, barrels of kraut, apples, cabbage, potatoes, turnips, beans, cheese, 
mush, et al, producing, of course, large numbers of “rawboned, hollow- 
chested but pot-bellied youth, in spite of the outdoor life and physical 
exercise.” The mosquitoes of August and September brought the inevitable 
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fever and ague (malaria), and, with the lack of quinine, the brews and 
potions of calomel, sassafras, and spirits of niter. Babies were “reared, not 
raised . . . and instead of a vitamin, baby got a bacon rind.” The self- 
reliance and resourcefulness required by frontier conditions led to a self- 
confidence often verging on recklessness. Says Buley, “It was this volatile 
self-confidence, willingness to support all claims with a fight, which led 
the young physician to find no difficulty in the most unknown case, and 
the young attorney to start on a scale of utmost grandeur and terminate in 
a sublime tempest of eloquence.” The days of the keelboat, steamboat, 
canals, taverns, and turnpikes come to life under the same exacting standards. 
The urge to speculation in towns, lands, railroads, and banks is analyzed 


and fitted into the course of American life better than it has ever been 


done before. 

Volume II, which deals with politics, religion, education, literature, 
science, and reform, continues to amaze. The treatment is by state units. It 
stresses the early personal political contests, the elimination of the Indian, 
the emergence of Jacksonian democracy, and bank and canal politics. The 
economic history of the 1837 panic and post-panic period is told, with 
special emphasis not only on the speculative western fever, but also on the 
stabilizing after-effects. As James H. Lanman said in 1840, “Under the 
guidance of moral and intellectual education, the territory will soon grow 
to ripeness.” In the literary field a similar story is told, with something 
of that ripeness emerging in the writings of Timothy Flint and James Hall. 
(I believe that the place of early Old Northwest literature is now clearly 
enough defined to risk placing it generally in courses of midwest high schools 
and colleges with profit and perspective for the serious students of letters.) 
Ohioans and Michiganders will be glad to have a clear and understandable 
account of the Toledo War. Buley understood the strength of Michigan's 
case, but he could have made it stronger by showing that Michigan law 
was administered in the disputed area and is so recorded in the archives 
of both Monroe, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio. 

Local history is total history. Its categories are much more numerous, 
its nuances much more elusive, its sources much more varied than national 
history. Therefore Buley is justified in warning that, in respect to the 
content of the materials selected and presented, ‘‘no historian can achieve 
more than an approximation of the history in the selection and presentation 
of the content.” For that reason we must work to supplement what Buley 
has done. For instance, he states that for two decades following the Wart 
of 1812 “the political history of these states was characterized by personal 
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politics and Republican solidarity.” However, I am certain that Buley 
will admit that state political history in that era was also characterized 
by a rivalrous sub-regionalism conditioned by factors of geography, natural 
resources, relation to raw materials and markets, and matters of population 
origins. This is markedly true of the creation of the structure of Ohio's 
pattern of canals and steamboat trade routes within the framework of state 
political action. I imagine that it is also true of the other states. It is cer- 
tainly true in Ohio in the matters of taxation, the emergence of consolidated 
schools, growth of ports, bank control, shaping of legal service and standards, 
and attitudes toward racial and national minorities. Thus the combings that 
Buley has so painstakingly presented will be combed again and merged 
with new combings as each sub-region yields to the industry of scholars yet 
to come and new syntheses yet to be presented. But always it will be said 
that Buley created a standard of painstaking, gruelling-hard and self- 
sacrificing research, to which those who follow must adhere if they expect 
to be significant. 


University of Toledo RANDOLPH C. DowNES 


Liberty and Property. By R. V. Coleman. (New York and London, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1951. xiii+606p. $5.00.) 


It is sometimes said that the title of a book should suggest its substance. 
But in Liberty and Property there is nothing about either liberty or property. 
An incidental use of the phrase near the end of the volume is the sole 
justification for its appearance on the title page. If a deeper implication is 
sought, the title had better be Liberty or Property, for in the subsequent 
Revolution the property group had little desire for liberty and the liberty 
group had little property. 

In reality the book is a series of somewhat disconnected chapters on the 
high points of colonial history from 1660 to the close of the Seven Years’ 
War. The most distinctive feature is the inclusion of a great deal of 
material on Indian relations and the penetration of the back country by 
both French and English as far as Texas and the Great Plains. One gets the 
impression that the choice of events to be treated is much influenced by the 
existence of original documents offering lively narrative material. 

The method of the author’s work seems to have been to lay out a section 
from a few good secondary works, either specialized or general, and then 
draw from some of the most prominent documentary collections many in- 
teresting details to enliven the story. Thus, while much of the volume 
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seems very fresh, it cannot be looked upon as a substantial contribution to 
new historical knowledge. 

The treatment is almost entirely factual. Economic affairs are mentioned 
only in so far as a picture of William Byrd cannot be painted without 
a hogshead in the background, or a meeting be held with Indians without 
the odor of fresh pelts and rum. There are few generalizations or conclusions, 
and no discussions of controversial questions. 

The old mental clichés are uniformly assumed. Whenever the imperial 
authority is heard off-stage, it is a portent of persecution and misgovern- 
ment, and every minor criticism of an English official is a road sign to the 
Declaration of Independence. It seems that anyone acquainted with the 
violence of politics and the abuse that even patriotic Americans have always 
heaped on their own officials would be on guard against taking too seriously 
the words of a colonial who spoke disparagingly of a governor or the king. 
The scarcity of such outbreaks recorded might even be considered an indi- 
cation of incredible loyalty to the existing regime. This work, however, 
like many others, maintains a constant lookout for any triviality that could 
be interpreted as incipient treason. 

Questions may be raised about the value of a book of mere facts, pre- 
senting no point of view, and repeating handed-down ideas, many of which 
stand in need of reconsideration. Those who do not read history purely for 
enjoyment without a thought to values beyond the pleasure of the moment 
might find it difficult to justify the allotment of any time to this volume. 

On the other hand, those who do find interest in conditions and events 
of the past will welcome it as a pure delight. Rarely has history been so 
interestingly portrayed. Conditions seem real and persons alive. Some six 
pages and two maps allotted to Madame Knight’s journey from Boston to 
New York give a keen realization of the difficulties of travel, and almost 
make the reader feel some of the discomforts of a long trip to those not 
hardened to horseback riding. Mr. Coleman’s interest in personalities leads 
him to point out the same individuals participating in various events, until 
the book seems to have a corps of dramatis personnae whom the readet 
accepts as old friends. The format, illustrations, and maps are exceptionally 
fine and in keeping with the sparkling presentation of the material. For 
fascinating reading Liberty and Property is recommended to all the historically 
minded. 


Youngstown College CLARENCE P. GOULD 
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Mr. Lincoln's Contemporaries: An Album of Portraits by Mathew B. Brady. 
By Roy Meredith. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951. 233p. 
$6.00.) 


It would be difficult indeed to publish a book of Mathew Brady’s photo- 
gtaphs that did not rank as a first-rate work. Brady himself insures that 
distinction. This latest collection by Roy Meredith, his third “picture book,” 
is no exception to ‘the rule. There are 172 portraits, some groups, and a 
field photo or two by the most famous—justly famous—photographer 
America has ever known. The title of the book tells what the portraits 
are and the times the subjects lived in. 

Here are the faces of some leading members of the cast and quite a few 
extras of that great American tragedy called the Civil War. They are the 
people with whom Lincoln rubbed elbows and whose names he surely 
must have used in his dinner table conversation. To read this book, and 
look at the pictures, is as though sitting down for an evening of light talk 
with Mr. Lincoln, because the text is as intimate as the photos. 

Mr. Meredith has taken from the Brady files an assortment of generals, 
patriots, politicians, profiteers, writers, actresses, female spies, and poets. 
They had their little day while Lincoln lived. Some of the names and 
faces are those of persons long forgotten, except by Civil War scholars. 
But they were important personalities in their time. If they hadn’t been 
important, they would not have sat in front of Mr. Brady’s camera. 

There is Henry Ward Beecher, with arms folded semator-like across a 
chest that held a heart in which a fanatical cause took precedent over the 
Union. There is Greeley, engrossed in his morning edition. Sherman’s 
fighting face shows why he was “‘a little careless with fire” on his march 
across Georgia. We also see the lion-hearted Stephen A. Douglas, and that 
most astute of all political bosses, Thurlow Weed. The tell-tale photos 
prove that the stage darlings of Lincoln’s era couldn’t hold a candle to the 
current crop of Hollywood glamour girls. Custer’s personality shows so 
clearly that it may evoke cheers for Sitting Bull. 

These photographs would be interesting even though we didn’t know 
the subjects or what they stood for. The subjects are flamboyant, warm- 
hearted, cold-hearted, ambitious. Some are plain liars, double crossers, 
sinister, sour, and stiff. If a portrait photographer were to make portraits 
so soul-searching and revealing today, he would be sued for libel. 

It appears to a layman that photography has receded rather than pro- 
gtessed in the century that has elapsed since Brady shuffled his wet plates. 
It is quite obvious that his portraits are superior to anything offered today. 
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The miracle of it is that he worked with crude implements and without 
any form of artificial lighting. Today's portrait photographer attempts— 
and often succeeds— in making his subject a thing of beauty. Trick lighting 
performs the wonder. Brady's portraits are character delineations. 

In addition to the running commentary supplied by the author as cut 
lines, a brief but highly informative biography of Mathew Brady forms 
the opening chapter of the book. Perhaps this is going out of the way to 
find fault, but the dust jacket of this book refers to the 1861-65 struggle 
as the ‘War Between the States.” Let's take Lincoln's word for it and call 
it the Civil War. If you don’t think that is correct, read the Gettysburg 
speech again. 

Columbus, Ohio RoBERT S. HARPER 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter. Volume XV, The Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1815- 
1821, Continued. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. v+ 
834p. $5.00.) } 


This third and final volume of documents pertaining to the history of 
Missouri Territory (called ‘Louisiana Territory, 1805-12) is the first under 
the imprint of the National Archives, which took over the project of pub- 
lishing The Territorial Papers of the United States in 1950. The change 
seems to have made no difference in the high quality of the product. Pro- 
fessor Carter’s series continues to be the mainstay of the student of westem 
political institutions. The present volume, like its predecessors, will be 
supplemented but not replaced by the recently completed series of the State 
Records Microfilm Project, which have a different scope and, being in micro- 
film, do not share the benefits of Carter’s editing. 

Documents concerning land claims and expanding settlements are es- 
pecially noteworthy, representing the postwar boom. Officials were less con- 
cerned about the quality and the patriotism of settlers than in earlier years. 
Squatters increased faster than land offices, and public opinion supported 
them, especially “as those who may be found on public lands are the 
persons who have borne the storm of the Indian War.” The register of the 
land office at St. Louis said that “five Militia men of the Territory would 
not march against the intruders” (p. 112). The new immigrants included 
many “Men of respectability, property & enterprize” (p. 209); even the 
squatters on Indian lands south of the Arkansas were “peaceable, honest & 
industerous, having errected two water, and six horse Mills possessing many 
well improved Farms on the Wauchataw River and its waters” (p. 177). 
A Virginian reported that “to the man of Capital [Missouri} now offers 4 
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certain prospect of wealth, & compleat independence. Nor is the state of 
society such, as is generally met with in newly settled countries; it is 
polished beyond any thing, that I could have expected” (p. 203). The 

ic of 1819 and the new land law of 1820 brought the usual train of 
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1% appeals for relief for purchasers, but settlement continued, shifting in part 

” from farming to lead mining: “seduced by prospect[{s} of extraordinary 
: profit planters are deserting their farms in Kentucky & seting down, upon 1) 
e the public domain” (p. 720). The settlers were numerous enough to ignore ; 


the Indians’ claims with fair assurance that they would be safe; the govern- 
ment was shortly (in 1822) to withdraw the protection to the Indians’ 
interests that the trading houses constituted; the Cherokees had learned 
quietly to follow the creoles on their “Tallowing” expeditions to the 
buffalo hunting grounds for the sake of the meat that they might bring 
home (p. 51). 

The materials are now at hand not only for a history of the territorial 
system but for a general reassessment of the frontier. With the Draper 
collection and a wide selection of territorial and state records on microfilm, 
the published series of state historical societies, and, probably most im- 
portant among single series, the first nine territories represented in Professor 
Carter's volumes, any good university library can easily offer more data than 
Turner had at his command in Madison fifty years ago. | 


University of Oregon EARL POMEROY 
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Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1950. 307p. $4.25.) 


This first full-length biography of Weld, without a table of contents and 
with notes in the back, is based largely on the Weld-Grimké manuscripts 
at the William L. Clements Library and on the published correspondence 
of the abolition leader. Other manuscript material and papers of an anti- 
slavery mold are used, but notable by their absence are such periodicals as 
the Anti-Slavery Record, Human Rights, and the Quarterly Anti-Slavery 
Magazine. 

It is a well-rounded biography of this eccentric, sincere, and zealous re- 
former. His home life, his wife, formerly Angelina Grimké, and his con- 
temporaries who were associated with various reform movements are por- 
trayed in interesting fashion. There are accounts of Weld’s attempts to 
further the temperance cause, the manual labor education movement, and 
the woman’s rights movement, though it is noted that he never outwardly 
took a stand in behalf of a better day for the industrial laborer. 

The central theme of the book is, of course, the part played by its 
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subject in the abolition crusade. In this connection there is an analysis of Mic 
the Lane Seminary debates, of Weld’s antislavery tracts, and of his part y 
in the spirited controversy over petitions. He is credited with supplying 
much of the ammunition for congressional leaders who opposed the “gag ] 
resolution,” and his works are represented as quite an inspiration toward Fet 
the writing of Uncle Tom's Cabin. He opposed Garrison’s no-government Sta 
ideas, and tried to steer clear of the serious rift in abolition ranks over par- mc 
ticipation in politics. He was an influential public speaker in his cause, in 
but trouble with his voice caused him to abandon public speaking in the an 
early 1840's, not to be resumed again until the Civil War era. His constant po 
theme was that slavery was entirely a moral and ethical question, and that na 
the idea of the inequality of races, upon which the institution was based 
in part, was erroneous. to 
In this well written and very worth-while biography there are some af 
points with which the reviewer cannot agree. That the cotton gin brought ¥ 
changes in southern life no one will deny; but ito say that “until this new de 
development, most slaveholders owned only a few slaves” (p. 59) is to + 
suggest the erroneous idea that most of them owned many slaves after the te 
development. The disproportion in slaveholding, was, of course, greater t! 
in 1860 than in 1790, but in the former year the overwhelming proportion P 
of slaveholders had only from one to nine. Another point is the matter of J 
petitions. The writer makes no effort to define the right of petition, but 
refers to it as ‘‘a cherished American right’ which was abridged. Yet the 
abolitionists were not sure just what constituted the “right,” and both major 
parties were at times inconsistent in their interpretation of the principle 
at issue. 





Finally, it is difficult to agree with the view of the author that the slavery 
controversy had become almost entirely a moral issue between the sections 
by 1860. He states that ‘‘as long as slavery could be dealt with as a con- 
stitutional, an economic, or a political issue, there was always room for 
give and take,” but that compromise was impossible after it became a moral 
issue. The fact remains that the abolitionists tried to make it a moral issue 
for years without much success, and that not until political and economic 
factors became deeply entwined was compromise impossible. The author 
himself gives evidence of the numerous hardships and indignities to which 
Weld was subjected during his active speaking years, and he does not 
present convincing evidence that there had been such a complete moral 
revolution in the North between that time and 1860. 


Obio State University HENRY H. SIMMS 
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Midwestern Progressive Politics: A Historical Study of Its Origins and De- 
velopment, 1870-1950. By Russel B. Nye. (East Lansing, Mich., Michigan 
State College Press, 1951. 422p. $5.00.) 


Russel B. Nye, the author of George Bancroft, a Brahmin Rebel, and 
Fettered Freedom, is chairman of the English Department at Michigan 
State College. This study is a pioneer synthesis of the midwestern radical 
movement from its Granger origins to what seems to the author to be its death 
in 1950, a death caused by its own weaknesses—its insularity, inflexibility, 
and lack of world perspective. Today Mr. Nye sees this section emerging 
politically and economically from regionalism into nationalism as the 
nation merges into one world. 

The basic cause of midwestern unrest and protest the author attributes 
to its sense of colonialism in relation to the East, the home of the business 
and intellectual elite who came to dominate the country in the post-Civil 
War era. The midwestern problem was to reaffirm eighteenth century 
democratic faith and preserve it against the rising tide of eastern 
“plutocracy.” In their quest for solutions midwestern radicals displayed a 
temper characteristically American—optimistic and pragmatic—preferring 
the evolutionary process of correcting known evils piecemeal to the Marxian 
prescription of political revolution. The tap root of their philosophy was the 
Jeffersonian-Jacksonian tradition. Yet to achieve their democratic goals 
some concluded that the Jeffersonian concept of limited government might 
have to be exchanged for the Hamiltonian system of a powerful govern- 
ment exercising some positive control over the economic and social life of the 
people. The result was that midwestern progressivism became “a melange 
of old and new tendencies”—a conflict between individualism and col- 
lectivism, between traditionalism and change, between the backward-looking 
gtoup personified by William J. Bryan and the forward-looking school 
embodied by Robert M. La Follette. 

Mr. Nye’s focus in this study is on men and their ideas. He has limned 
deft, well balanced portraits of the leading figures in the midwestern 
radical movement from the Granger-Alliance-Populist period, through the 
state and municipal reformers of the progressive era, to the Non-Partisan 
League and the ephemeral organizations of the 1930’s. Outstanding are his 
appraisals of Bryan (pp. 110-113), La Follette (pp. 206-224), William 
Allen White (pp. 235-237), and such lesser-known figures as Arthur C. 
Townley (pp. 313-316) and Thomas Amlie (pp. 368-369). Equally 
intuitive and penetrating are his observations on the two national pro- 
gtessive leaders, Theodore Roosevelt (pp. 239-251) and Woodrow Wilson 
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(pp. 297-307). Although midwest progressives operated mainly within 
the Republican party, profiting from their early mistake of trying to triumph 
through the Democratic or third parties in an area traditionally Republican, 
Mr. Nye concludes, paradoxically, that the Democrat Wilson did more 
for their cause than the Progressive Republican Roosevelt. Not only was 
Wilson’s New Freedom program closer than Roosevelt’s New Nationalism 
to midwestern progressive thought, but the first Wilson administration 
put into effect many of the latter's principles. 

In tracing the origin and evolution of the midwest radical program 
the author has again shown insight and has drawn many useful distinctions. 
The major planks, he points out, were set by 1896. The progressive 
politicians of the twentieth century, in the words of William Allen White, 
“caught the Populists in swimming and stole all of their clothing except 
the frayed underdrawers of free silver” (p. 125). Progressivism merely 
accentuated the trend toward “socialized politics” already foreshadowed. 
The real change from Populism was not in the program but in personnel 
and procedure, especially in the emphasis on the technical adviser and 
commission of experts as reflected in the “Wisconsin Idea.” At later points 
in his study, particularly in examining the Progressive parties in 1924 and 
1948, Mr. Nye has made equally valid distinctions. La Follette’s program 
in 1924 harked back to 1896; it owed little either to Roosevelt’s program 
of 1912 or to Socialist doctrine (p. 344-345). In 1948 the Wallacites stole 
the label for their own ends—ends which bore no organic relation to 
historic midwestern progressivism (p. 350-351). 

Politicians, their programs, and their campaigns are not Mr. Nye’s only 
concern. He has extended his panorama to include the intellectual ferment 
inside the universities and the churches, dynamically integrating the new 
movements in economics, sociology, education, and religion with the trends 
in politics. Furthermore, he has added depth and balance to his analysis 
by documenting the conservative defense. 

Regrettably the book is an alloyed mixture, and it is necessary to say 
something about its baser parts. A champion of his native Midwest, Mr. 
Nye sometimes claims too much for its uniqueness and draws or implies 
distinctions where none exist. The “hayseed radical,” the “maverick,” 
is not a type “that belonged solely to the Midwest” (p. 65). South Carolina 
produced “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman and Oklahoma “Alfalfa Bill’ Murray. 
Again the author implies that progressivism under such leaders as Hiram 
Johnson in California, Charles E. Hughes in New York, Woodrow Wilson 
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in New Jersey, and Robert Bass in New Hampshire was “simply a swing 
toward honest government”; whereas in the Midwest it was considerably 
more (p. 224). Certainly this greatly underestimates the accomplishments 
of Johnson and Wilson. 

More serious is Mr. Nye’s treatment of Ohio, which is pockmarked with 
errors, most of which could have been eliminated by consulting the standard 
Ohio histories and articles which have appeared in this Quarterly and other 
reviews. A few should be corrected here. Samuel M. Jones was not an 
avowed single taxer (p. 98); he had some sympathy with Henry George but 
he rejected his panacea as too limited. Herbert Bigelow, far from with, 
drawing from active politics in 1905 (p. 165), did his most important work 
thereafter as a leader in the campaign for the constitutional convention of 
1912 and as president of that body; long after that he was active in Cin- 
cinnati municipal affairs. Tom Johnson ran for governor in 1903, not 1902, 
and died in 1911, not 1907, when he was reelected mayor for the fourth 
time (p. 191). The gravest distortion is the statement that progressivism 
never held complete sway in Ohio because the state was controlled from 
1900 to 1914 by Republicans like Joseph B. Foraker, Charles Foster, Henry 
B. Payne, and Calvin Brice; that the state had a succession of Republican 
governors for twenty years after 1900; and that the progressive legislation 
came primarily from the Roosevelt influence within the party (pp. 224, 
238). Payne and Brice were reactionary Democrats, not Republicans, and 
were dead by 1900; Foster was politically inactive after the mid-1890's, 
though he lived until 1904; and Foraker’s power was broken in 1908. The 
Republicans lost the governorship in 1905 and did not win it again until 
1914. Progressives were in the saddle in Ohio from 1911 to 1914, dominating 
the constitutional convention, controlling both the executive and legislature 
in James M. Cox’s first administration, and writing into the fundamental 
law and the statute books the leading political and economic reforms of 
the day. Leadership came from the Democrats, not from the Republicans 
or even Roosevelt’s Bull Moose party, though many rank and file Pro- 
gtessives staunchly supported the cause. 

Such shortcomings and errors mar but do not destroy the value of this 
history. Its scope, perspective, balance, and, in general, sound judgment 
commend it. The writing has flow and pungency. There is a general 
bibliography and a special list of references for each chapter in lieu of 
footnotes and also an index. 


Kenyon College LANDON WARNER 











